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There are four kinds of psychics. The physical psychic attains to physical 
soul-husbands and soul-wives, to intercourse with incubi and succubi and to 
having his body obsessed. The astral psychic unfolds and uses lower psychic 
faculties. The mental psychic reaches into the higher psychic realms, but the 
spiritual psychic alone knows and has the power of prophesy and the power 
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PSYCHIC TENDENCIES AND DEVELOPMENT. 


PIDEMICS of different kinds appear in every age. Many 
epidemics have visited us, among them psychic epi- 
demics. A psychic epidemic prevails when many people 
in a community give rein to that side of man’s nature 

which inclines to the mysterious and they deal with such sub- 
jects as omens, fortune telling, dreams, visions, communication 
with creatures of the invisible worlds, and the communication 
with and worship of the dead. These epidemics, like other move- 
ments, come in cycles or waves. When they are well under way 
there appears a general tendency among people to develop as 
sport or as study psychism and psychology. Different peoples, 
different conditions of climate, environment and the particular 
cycle or period of time bring out different phases of psychism. 
Owing to the modern materialistic turn of the scientific 
mind, the study of psychology, the science of the soul, has been 
discredited and any suggestions as to the possession, develop- 
ment or inclination to the study of psychic faculties have been 
disposed or by the scientific mind wth ridicule and contempt. 
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If one was in possession of psychic faculties, or believed in 
their development, he was considered by the hard thinkers to 
be either an impostor, a hypocrite, or to be mentally unbal- 
anced or a fool. And some of the keenest thinkers who 
gladly would have investigated psychism and psychology have 
not been strong enough to stand against the weapons of ridicule 
and contempt, as used by their fellows. 

But the cycle has turned. The scientific mind has with 
great seriousness begun to investigate the psychic faculties in 
man. It is now the fashion for people to be psychic: to see, 
smell and hear strange things, and to feel creepy and spooky. 
This is a quick reaction from modern materialism, but pri- 
marily it is due to the season, the cycle or period of time which 
we have entered. This cycle is causing the physical organism 
of man to become more susceptible to the influences from the 
invisible worlds which surround and permeate our physical 
world, although these worlds are as they were before the 
organism of man was so responsive to them. 

For ages past the human mind has been intent on ideals 
and objects which have been material in their nature; but since 
the latter part of the nineteenth century the mind has been 
directed to new lines of thought, to new ideals and aspirations. 
It has been pointed out that there are worlds hitherto undreamed 
of which may be opened up to man. It has been shown there are 
possibilities for his development far beyond anything which 
he had considered himself capable of attempting or attaining. 

As a result of such thoughts, many societies have been 
formed for the study and research into psychical matters. Some 
of these societies teach and encourage the development of 
psychic faculties. Some make a business of it, and some prey 
on the credulity of people by pretending to have and to impart 
for money powers and knowledge which they have not. 

But psychic tendencies are not restricted to societies spe- 
cially organized for that study and practice. The psychic 
wave has affected religious bodies as it has those not particu- 
larly interested in religion. In fact, religion has always de- 
pended on the psychic nature and tendencies of man for its 
strength and power over his mind. Following the first teach- 
ings of any founder of a religion and his associates there have 
been developed hard and fast rules and observances, which 
are imposed on the people. The advocates of the particular 
religion have often departed from its true teaching to gain 
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followers, to build up a chureh and to increase the power of the 
ehureh. To do this they abandoned reason and appealed to the 
psyehic emotional nature of man. They first stirred up his 
psyehie nature and inflamed his sympathies, then controlled and 
enslaved his mind. It is more difficult to control man by an in- 
tellectual process. The mind ean never be enslaved by an ap- 
peal to reason. A religion always controls man by inflaming 
his emotional psychie nature. 

When any spiritual movement is started there is usually 
the tendency of its followers to degenerate by psychic prac- 
tices. If such practices are indulged in before members of that 
body are qualified physically, morally and mentally to begin 
the practices, disruption and confusion and other unfortunate 
happenings will inevitably result. It may be well to say a few 
words concerning the advent of psychical tendencies and spirit- 
ual aspirations now manifest. 

The psychic wave now passing over the world began in 
the latter part of the last century. In a section of one of the New 
England States there had been a spiritistie outbreak which 
then seemed to be a local affair. But spiritism is only one of 
the phases of psychie tendencies. The psychic tendencies were 
really inaugurated in New York by Madam Blavatsky, who 
formed the Theosophical Society, in 1875. The Theosophical 
Society was formed by Madame Blavatsky as a working instru- 
ment through which Theosophy was to be given to the world. 
The Theosophical Society was of course composed of men and 
women of the age, whereas Theosophy is the wisdom of the 
ages. Through the Theosophical Society were presented by 
Madam Blavatsky certain theosophical teachings. These teach- 
ings apply to subjects covering the entire range of thought 
and introduced to the Western world problems not before con- 
sidered. They apply to mundane affairs as well as to ideal 
and spiritual aspirations and attainments. However enigmati- 
eal an individual Madam Blavatsky may have appeared to some 
people, the teachings which she brought are worthy the most 
serious consideration and thought. 

The many societies now engaged in psychical matters, and 
the mental and spiritual development of man, have received 
their real impulse through the Theosophical Society. The 
Theosophical Society made it possible for representatives of 
Other races and religions to come to the Western world and 
present their different doctrines to the people. Western people 
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who would not have tolerated or given ear to religions 
other than their own were, owing to the strange Thevsophical 
teachings, interested and made ready to consider anything from 
‘‘the heathen.’’ HKastern races came, they found a hearing in 
the West. Whether it is to be to the advantage of the West 
will depend on the integrity of the Eastern teachers, honesty 
in the presentation of their doctrines, and on purity of life. 
Following the passing of Madam Blavatsky, the Theo- 
sophical Society was for a time convulsed and thrown into con- 
fusion by that which Madam Blavatsky had advised against: 
division and separation. Even then, although the Society was 
divided against itself, the teachings were the same. But as time 
progresses, some of the teachings are slightly changed. With 
continued division, there has also been a departure from the 
philosophical and spiritual tone of the teachings and a tendency 
to psychic practices. The Theosophical Society cannot be an ex- 
ception to the law: if its members continue to give way to their 
psychic tendencies, they, as have other similar bodies in the past, 
will degenerate morally, mentally and physically and end in ig- 
nominy and reproach. There is one other possibility: if some 
inimical being of power should get control of one of the now ex- 
isting Theosophical Societies he might by force of his will use 
the philosophical teachings with such changes as might suit his 
convenience, and, dominating that body, build up a church or 
powerful hierarchy. Such a course would be most unfortunate 
for humanity as the being of power, through the hierarchy, 
would have a hold on and dominate and enslave the liuman mind 
even more than the religions of the past or present have done. 
The Theosophical Society has done a great work in giving a 
portion of Theosophy to the world, but it would be much better 
to have every one of its societies stamped out of existence than 
to have all or any part of it become such a curse to humanity 
as to establish a so-called spiritual hierarchy from among its 
members with all the human weaknesses and shortcomings. 
In other civilizations, those, for instance, of Greece, Egypt, 
and India, psychies have been made use of by the priests. Their 
psychies were used as oracles, for purposes of divination, of 
discovery, in the treatment of diseases and for communication 
with the invisible powers. The psychics of our civilization have 
been used for similar purposes, but more especially have they 
been used for the curiosity seekers, to produce sensation, and 
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to gratify the inordinate desires of test hunters and wonder 
lovers. 

But the psychic tendency in our civilization, if turned in 
the right direction and controlled, will assist us in building up 
a civilization greater and grander and nobler than any of the 
past. On the other hand, psychic tendencies may hasten our 
destruction and bring our history to a close by insane desire 
for money, by the love of luxury, or by sensual gratification 
and worship of the dead. This civilization should be greater 
than others because of the physical organisms of the people, 
their adaptability to conditions, their ability to change condi- 
tions, their inventiveness, their readiness to grasp and make 
the best of a situation, their being equal to emergencies, and on 
account of their nervous force and mental activity. 

There are disadvantages, as well as benefits, which may 
result from psychic tendencies and their development. Whether 
we shall have benefit instead of harm from psychic tenden- 
cies depends on the individual as it does on the nation. The 
influences which affect the psychic come from the visible and in- 
visible worlds. Through our visible world there are constantly 
playing and interacting the forces and powers of the invisible 
worlds. Each world, visible or invisible, has its races and 
beings peculiar to itself. The entities from the invisible worlds 
come in contact with man through his psychie nature, and, ac- 
cording to his psychic tendencies, the invisible influences and 
entities will act on him and stimulate him to action. Creatures 
and powers at present undreamed of act on man through his 
emotional psychic nature. His mental visions and imaginary 
sounds and strange feelings are often caused by the presence 
of these forces and beings. While man is partitioned off from 
them by his limited physical sight, and walled in and protected 
from them by a strong, healthy physical body, he is safe, for his 
physical body is to him as a fortress. But should the walls of the 
fortress be weakened, as it may by foolish practices, then in- 
imical creatures of the invisible worlds will break through and 
make a captive of him. The elemental powers of nature will 
drive him to all manner of excesses and he will be unable to 
resist any of their attacks. They will sap him of his vitality, 
make him incapable of controlling his physical body, enslave him 


to his desires, obsess his body, and dishonor and lower him be- 
low the level of a beast. 
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In the present stage of the ordinary man’s development, 
psychic tendencies are as useless to him as whisky and astro- 
nomical instruments to an American Indian. The benefit of 
psychic tendencies and psychie faculties are that they make man 
responsive to nature, and put him in sympathy with his fellow 
man. They are the instruments which he may use for seeing 
into and understanding the details of nature and of all natural 
phenomena. The psychic nature, if properly trained, will en- 
able man to more readily change and improve his physical body 
and to bring it under control. The psychic nature, when con- 
trolled and cultured, will enable man to bring into the physical 
world the treasures which he may gather from the invisible 
worlds, to bring into physical life all the desirable ideals and 
ideal forms stored up in the world of thought, the mental world, 
and to make the physical world ready for the knowledge from 
the spiritual world. 

The tendency of those interested in psychics and psychic 
development is to abandon reason or make their reasoning facul- 
ties subservient to the new psychic faculties and worlds open- 
ing up to them. This abandonment of reason at once unfits 
them for progress. To make faculties which are new, useful, 
their uses must be understood and eare applied, until the 
new faculties are known and brought under the control of the 
reasoning being. Reason should never be abandoned. 

People otf the Western world, particularly in the United 
States, will continue to develop psyehic tendencies, but they 
should appreciate and have a better understanding of the uses 
and abuses of psychic tendencies and their development, instead 
of as at present allowing their psychic nature to manifest and 
run riot. 

Under present conditions, a normal healthy man is one 
whose physical cell-body (=) is closely knit with his astral 
molecule-body (m)—the design principle of form on which the 
physical tissue of the body is built. 

The general make-up and characteristics of a psychic are 
usually quite different from those of a normal healthy man. A 
psychic is one whose astral molecule-body of form is loosely 
knit with the physical ecell-body of cells, and the astral form, on 
account of its loose connection with the physical cell tissue, is 
more susceptible to the influences of the worlds around it which 
correspond to its nature. 
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There are natural-born psychics and psychics who become 
such by development. Psychics are born as such, owing to the 
physiological and psychic condition of their parents or the gen- 
eral conditions prevailing before and at the time of birth. All 
with psychie tendencies should become acquainted with the 
philosophy concerning the psychic nature before attempting 
psychic practices. The best means of combatting the dangers of 
psychism is the study of philosophy and the living of a clean 
life. 

Those not born psychics may develop a psychic organism 
and become psychics by giving up their will and becoming nega- 
tive and giving way to all influences which they feel, or by a 
weakening and breaking down of the resisting powers of the 
animal body through a vegetarian diet. These are the irre- 
sponsible psychics. But psychie organisms might also be de- 
veloped by directing one’s actions according to reason, by the 
control of one’s appetites and desires, by the performance of 
one’s duties, or by development of the mind through control of 
its functions. If the latter course is followed, the psychic fac- 
ulties will develop as naturally as a tree puts forth leaves, buds, 
blossoms and fruit in the proper seasons. These are the trained 
psychics. There are very few. 

The make-up of a psychic is like that of a kaleidoscope. 
The ;shysieal body is like the casing or sheath, the many-sided 
facets within like the senses in use; the colored and colorless 
objects which fall about on the glass at every turn of the case 
like the thoughts and desires which are thrown and reflected on 
the glass or astral body, the eye through which the pattern is 
seen is like the mind in the body, and the intelligence which dis- 
criminates concerning what is seen is like the real man. As 
kaleidoseopes differ, so do psyehies differ in their quality and 
as individuals who handle the kaleidoscope differ, so do those 
who make use of their psychic nature. 

The terms ‘‘psychie,’’ ‘‘psyechism’’ and ‘‘psychology’’ are 
frequently used, but the distinctions are not as sharply drawn 
as they should be. The word psychic comes from the Greek 
word Psyche, a beautiful mortal maiden, the human soul, who 
underwent many trials and hardships, but at last became an 
immortal by uniting in marriage with Eros. Psyche itself means 
the soul, and all words with this prefix have to do with the soul; 
thus psychism is that which is of the soul. But psychism as 
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used to-day has more to do with the nervous physiological ac- 
tion of the persorality than with the soul proper. Psychology 
is soul science, or science of tke soul. 

In a more particular sense, however, and according to the 
Greek myth, Psyche in man is the astral molecule-body, or 
design principle of form (linga-sharira). Psyche was said to be 
mortal because the astral molecular body of form lasts only as 
long as does the physical body, its counterpart. The father, too, 
of Psyche was a mortal because as the past personality he also 
was subject to death. The astral molecular body of form 
of the present life is the sum total and result of one’s 
thoughts in the preceding life—in the same sense that in the 
present life one’s desires and thoughts are building for his next 
life the astral molecular form body, on and according to which 
his physical matter will be moulded.. Psyche is beloved by Eros, 
which name is used in different senses. The Eros who first loves 
Psyche is the principle of desire which, unseen by Psyche, unites 
with her. Psyche the astral molecular body of form is the body 
through which all sensations are experienced as the pleasures 
and pains of the senses; is the giver of pleasure to desire. But 
as the mortal form, it dies. If, however, Psyche, the astral 
molecular body of form, the mortal soul, can successfully go 
through all of the hardships and trials imposed upon it, it passes 
through a metamorphosis similar to that of Psyche and her 
symbol, the butterfly, and is transformed into a being of a dif- 
ferent order: from the mortal into an immortal. This takes 
place when the astral molecular body of form is changed from 
the temporary mortal into a permanent immortal; it is then 
no longer subject to death, for it has grown out of the larval 
state of the physical body of flesh. Eros is sometimes used to 
designate that portion of the higher mind, of the individuality, 
which enters into the astral molecular body of form (the linga- 
sharira) and is incarnate in the physical body. It is owing to 
the love of the mind for its mortal form, Psyche, in the physi- 
cal body, that Psyche, the personal human soul, is eventually 
saved, raised from the dead and made an immortal by union 
with the mind. The different uses made of the names Psyche and 
Eros and the mystery of the relation of Eros to Psyche, the mor- 
tal personal human soul, will be more clearly understood as one 
becomes acquainted with his own nature and learns to distin- 
guish between and relate the different constituent parts and 
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principles which make him the complex being which he is. A 
study of psychology will prove to man that he is made up of 
many Psyches, or souls. 

There are four kinds of psychies: the physical psychie, 
astral psychic, mental psychic, and the spiritual psychic, as 
represented in the zodiae by the respective signs libra, (+) 
virgo-scorpio, (1-11), leo-sagittary, (9-7), cancer-capricorn 
(o5-v§). These four kinds are shown and explained in The 
Word, Vol. 6, pages 133-137. In the different zodiacs within the 
absolute zodiac, each zodiae represents man. 

One may develop his physical psychic nature (libra, +) 
by breaking down his physical health, by improper food, by 
fasting, by ill treatment and abuse of the body, such as taking 
aleohol, and drugs, by inflicting pain, by austerities, by flagella- 
tion, or by excessive sexual indulgence. 

The astral psychic nature (virgo-scorpio, my-m) may be 
developed by gazing fixedly at a bright spot, or by sitting alone 
in the dark in a passive condition of mind, or by pressing the 
eyeballs and following the colors seen, or by magnetic treatment, 
or by being hypnotized, or by the burning of certain incense, 
or by using a ouija board, or by attending spiritistic seances, 
or by the repetition and chanting of certain words, or by the 
assuming of physical postures, or by the exhaling, inhaling and 
retention of the breath. 

The mental psychic nature (leo-sagittary, Q- 7), is to be 
developed by mental practices, such as the forming of mental 
pictures, by giving mental forms to mental colors, and by con- 
trolling all the functions of the mind through meditation. 

The development of the spiritual psychic nature (cancer- 
capricorn, 95-Vf) is brought about by the control of the func- 
tions of the mind when one is able to identify himself in the 
spiritual world of knowledge, in which all the other phases of 
the psychic nature are comprehended. 

The attainment, powers or faculties developed by the fore- 
going classes of psychics are: 

First: the belief in and practice of physical spiritual hus- 
bands and wives, or the intercourse held with actual incubi or 
succubi, or the obsession of one’s body by some strange entity. 

Second: the developing of clairvoyance or clairaudience, as 
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a materialization medium, or a trance medium, or a precipita- 
tion medium, or somnambulism. 

Third: the faculty of second-sight, or psychometry, or tele- 
pathy, or divination, or ecstasy, or a powerful imagination—the 
image-building faculty. 

Fourth: the attaining of knowledge, or the faculty of proph- 
ecy, or the power to create intelligently—the power to will. 








Every Poet, be his outward lot what it may, finds himself 
born in the midst of Prose; he has to struggle from the little- 
ness and obstruction of an actual world, into the freedom and 
infinitude of an ideal; and the history of such struggle, which 
is the history of his life, cannot be other than instructive. His 
is a high, laborious, unrequited, or only self requited endea- 
vor, which, however, by the law of his being, he is compelled to 
undertake, and must prevail in, or be permanently wretched; 
nay, the more wretched, the nobler his gifts are. For it is the 
deep, inborn claim of his whole spiritual nature, and will not 
and must not go unanswered. His youthful unrest, that ‘‘un- 
rest of genius,’’ often so wayward in its character, is the dim 
anticipation of this; the mysterious, all-powerful mandate, as 
from Heaven, to prepare himself, to purify himself, for the 
vocation wherewith he is called. And yet how few can fulfill this 
mandate, how few earnestly give heed to it! Of the thousand 
jingling dilettanti, whose jingle dies with the hour which it harm- 
lessly or hurtfully amused, we say nothing here: to these, as to 
the mass of men, such calls for spritual perfection speak only 
in whispers, drowned without difficulty in the din and dissipa- 
tion of the world. But even for the Byron, for the Burns, whose 
ear is quick for celestial messages, in whom ‘speaks the pro- 
phesying spirit,’ in awful prophetic voice, how hard is it to ‘take 
no counsel with flesh and blood,’ and instead of living and 
writing for the Day that passes over them, live and write for 
the eternity that rests and abides over them; instead of living 
commodiously in the Half, the Reputable, the Plausible, ‘to live 
resolutely in the whole, the Good, the True!’ Such Halfness, 
such halting between two opinions, such painful, altogether 
fruitless negotiating between Truth and Falsehood, has been the 
besetting sin, and chief misery, of mankind in all ages. 


Carlyle, Schiller. 


SKY MESSENGER, DIOGENES TEUFELSDROCKH. 


An Essay ON THE SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF CARLYLE AS GIVEN IN 
‘‘Sartor RESARTUS.’’ 


By Beno B. GaATTELL. 


“Our Professor’s method is not, in any case, that of common school Logic, where 
the truths all stand in a row, each holding by the skirts of the other; but at best 
that of practical Reason, proceeding by large Intuition over whole systematic groups 
and kingdoms; whereby, we might say, a noble complexity, almost like that of Nature, 
reigns in his Philosophy, or spiritual Picture of Nature; a mighty maze, yet, as faith 
whispers, not without a plan.’’ 

—Sartor Resartus. 


INTRODUCTION. 
SYNOPSIS. 


ARTOR RESARTUS, Thomas Carlyle’s immortal work, 

is a divinely humorous presentation of the world as a 

spiritual world and of all its solid creatures and things 

as nothing but materialized spirit, to which presenta- 

tion is added the story of the development of the faculties and 

character of one who saw and knew the spiritual world and came 

to bring us its message; a winged sky messenger, whose soul 
was ‘tas one sea of light.’’ 

The philosophy rings true and is rendered in language 
which is often of unsurpassed, wondrous, poetic beauty and 
always winged, virile, striking, fascinating and precise—at times 
unusual and startling with unexpected turns. In this respect 
we may well sav of Carlyle, as a writer of truth in poetic form, 
what he says of Burns as a poet: that ‘‘it will seem small praise 
if we rank him as the first of all song-writers; for we do not 
know where to find one worthy of being second to him.’’ Like 
every true philosophy, Carlyle’s is mystic. It is revealed with 
the humor of Carlyle, a character-humor which flows from a 
broad, all-enfolding, burning love of humanity, deep and tender 
sympathy with its foolishness and its materialism, and never 
leaves out of sight the mystery of the divine human soul, a 
humor which is ‘‘among the very highest qualities of genius.”’ 

The Sartor is a pretended critical review by an Englishman 
of a recent book, ‘‘Clothes, Their Origin and Influence,’’ by 
Diogenes Teufelsdréckh, a German student. Inserted in the 
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review, is a biography of the author, Diogenes Teufelsdrockh, 
which the reader is given to understand is reconstructed from 
autobiographical shreds and memoranda. Then the great 
Clothes Philosophy is taken up again. 


PicturRE GALLERY. 


A few word-pictures taken from the numerous masterpieces 
with which the book abounds shall be inserted here as a small 
picture gallery. The subject of the first picture is The Arctic 
Night. 


‘*Silence as of death,’’ writes he; ‘‘for Midnight, even 
in the Arctic latitudes, has its character: nothing but the 
granite cliffs ruddy-tinged, the peaceable gurgle of that 
slow-heaving Polar Ocean, over which in the utmost North 
the great Sun hangs low and lazy, as if he too were slum- 
bering. Yet is his cloud-couch wrought of crimson and 
cloth-of-gold; yet does his light stream over the mirror of 
waters, like a tremulous fire-pillar, shooting downwards 
to the abyss, and hide itself under my feet. In such mo- 
ments, Solitude also is invaluable; for who would speak, 
or be looked on, when behind him lies all Europe and 
Africa, fast asleep, except the watchmen; and before him 
the silent Immensity, and Palace of the Eternal, whereof 
our Sun is but a porch-lamp??’’ 


A little gem is the description of The Cattle Fair in a Ger- 
man village: 


‘‘But undoubtedly the grand summary of Entep- 
fuhl child’s-culture, where as in a funnel its manifold in- 
fluences were concentrated and simultaneously poured 
down on us, was the annual Cattle-fair. Here, assembling 
from all the four winds, came the elements of an unspeak- 
able hurly-burly. Nutbrown maids and nutbrown men, all 
clear-washed, loud-laughing, bedizened and beribanded; 
who came for dancing, for treating, and if possible, for 
happiness. Topbooted Graziers from the North; Swiss 
Brokers, Italian Drovers, also topbooted, from the South; 
these with their subalterns in leather jerkins, leather skull- 
caps, and long oxgoads; shouting in half-articulate speech, 
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amid the inarticulate barking and bellowing. Apart stood 
Potters from far Saxony, with their crockery in fair rows; 
Nurnberg Pedlars, in booths that to me seemed richer than 
Ormuz bazaars; Showmen from the Lago Maggiore; de- 
tachments of the wiener Schub (Offscourings of Vienna) 
vociferously superintending games of chance, Ballad- 
singers brayed, Auctioneers grew hoarse; cheap New Wine 
(heuriger) flowed like water, still worse confounding the 
confusion; and high over all, vaulted in ground-and-lofty 
tumbling, a parti-colored Merry-Andrew, like the genius 
of the place and of Life itself.’’ 


Here is a sketch of the study of the abstracted, rugged, 
gnarled and crusty, old German professor: 


‘‘It was a strange apartment; full of books and tat- 
tered papers, and miscellaneous shreds of ull conceivable 
substances, ‘united in a common element of dust.’ Books 
lay on tables, and below tables; here fluttered a sheet of 
manuscript, there a torn handkerchief, or nightcap hastily 
thrown aside; ink-bottles alternated with bread-crusts, 
coffee-pots, tobacco-boxes, Periodical Literature, and 
Blucher Boots. Old Lieschen (Lisekin, ’Liza), who was 
his bed-maker and stove-lighter, his washer and wringer, 
cook, errand-maid, and general lion’s-provider, and for 
the rest a very orderly creature, had no sovereign author- 
ity in this last citadel of Teufelsdrockh; only some once 
in the month she half-forcibly made her way thither, with 
broom and duster, and (Teufelsdréckh hastily saving his 
manuscripts) effected a partial clearance, a jail-delivery 
of such lumber as was not Literary.’’ 


It will at once be remarked, these descriptions aside from 
their power and fascination which draw and compel the reader 
to become a part of the reality which stands forth visibly and 
tangibly, have this feature: that the scenes of life and of nature, 
the aspects of character and phase of development are by apt 
references, striking comparisons as well as contrasts, connected 
with still greater scenes, aspects and phases, and force the 
reader to take them in as part of a manifesting eternity, im- 
mensity, and as the perceptible veil of the divine and inconceiv- 
able. This ennobling and elevating effect is often produced by 
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a single sentence, or simple word. So in the description of The 
Arctic Night, the object is attained by letting the sun appear as 
the porch lamp of the eternal. The multi-colored, many sound- 
ing Cattle Fair is, through the tumbling, parti-colored Merry 
Andrew, vaulting in ground-and-lofty tumbling high over the 
elements of unspeakable hurly-burly of which he seems the 
genius as well as of life itself, shown to be an epitome of the 
whole of life. In the following scintillating biography of the 
Quaker, George Fox, the whole of earthly hardships, denseness, 
encumbrances, rubbish and oppression is dissolved and dwindles 
away, as the splendors of an interior world, the fire of the spirit, 
the temple of immensity are imaged behind it and with difficulty 
hidden by it. Carlyle conceived, quite in line with Theosophy, 
that certain souls are sent into this world for the definite pur- 
pose of ministering to the spiritual needs of their less developed 
fellow souls in human form. 


‘‘George Fox’s making to himself a suit of Leather. 
This man, the first of the Quakers, and by trade a Shoe- 
maker, was one of those, to whom, under ruder or purer 
form, the Divine Idea of the Universe is pleased to mani- 
fest itself; and, across all the hulls of Ignorance and 
earthly Degradation, shine through, in unspeakable Aw- 
fulness, unspeakable Beauty, on their souls: who there- 
fore are rightly accounted Prophets, God-possessed; or 
even Gods, as in some periods it has chanced. Sitting in 
his stall; working on tanned hides, amid pincers, paste- 
horns, rosin, swine-bristles, and a nameless flood of rub- 
bish, this youth had, nevertheless, a Living Spirit belong- 
ing to him; also an antique Inspired Volume, through 
which, as through a window, it could look upwards, and 
discern its celestial Home. The task of a daily pair of 
shoes, coupled even with some prospect of victuals, and 
an honorable Mastership in Cordwainery, and perhaps 
the post of Thirdborough in his hundred, as the crown of 
long faithful sewing,—was nowise satisfaction enough to 
such a mind: but ever amid the boring and hammering 
came tones from that far country, came Splendors and 
Terrors; for this poor Cordwainer, as we said, was a Man; 
and the Temple of Immensity, wherein as Man he had 
been sent to minister, was full of Holy mystery to him. 

‘The Clergy of the neighborhood, the ordained 
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Watchers and Interpreters of that same holy mystery, 
listened with unaffected tedium to his consultations, and 
advised him, as the solution of such doubts, to ‘drink beer 
and dance with the girls.’ Blind leaders of the blind! 
For what end were their tithes levied and eaten; for what 
were their shovel-hats scooped-out, and their surplices and 
eassock-aprons girt-on; and such a chureh-repairing, and 
chaffering, and organing, and other racketing, held over 
that spot of God’s Earth—if Man were but a Patent 
Digester, and the Belly with its adjuncts the grand Real- 
ity? Fox turned from them, with tears and a sacred scorn, 
back to his Leather-parings and his Bible. Mountains of 
encumbrance, higher than Aetna, had been heaped over 
that Spirit: but it was a Spirit, and would not lie buried 
there. Through long days and nights of silent agony, it 
struggled and wrestled, with a man’s force, to be free: 
how its prison-mountains heaved and swayed tumultu- 
ously, as the giant spirit shook them to this hand and that, 
and emerged into the light of Heaven! That Leicester 
shoe-shop, had men known it, was a holier place than any 
Vatican or Loretto-shrine.— So bandaged, and hampered, 
and hemmed in,’ groaned he, ‘with thousand requisitions, 
obligations, straps, tatters, and tagrags, I can neither see 
nor move: not my own am I, but the World’s; and Time 
flies fast, and Heaven is high, and Hell is deep: Man! be- 
think thee, if thou hast power of Thought! Why not; what 
binds me here? Want, want!—Ha, of what? Will all the 
shoe-wages under the Moon ferry me across into that far 
Land of Light? Only Meditation can, and devout Prayer 
to God.”’ 


And read this description of decadent England, which 
fits decadent Europe also, where the outery comes from a heart — 
burning with the sacred feeling of brotherhood. 


‘* “Call ye that a Society,’ cries he again, ‘where there 
is no longer any Social Idea extant; not so much as the 
Idea of a common Home, but only of a common over- 
crowded Lodging-house? Where each, isolated, regardless 
of his neighbor, turned against his neighbor, clutches 
what he can get, and cries ‘Mine!’ and calls it Peace, be- 
cause in the cut-purse and cut-throat Seramble, no steel 
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knives, but only a far cunninger sort, can be employed? 
Where Friendship, Communion, has become an incredible 
tradition; and your holiest Sacramental Supper is a smok- 
ing Tavern Dinner, with Cook for Evangelist? Where 
your Priest has no tongue but for plate-licking: and your 
high Guides and Governors cannot guide; but on all hands 
hear it passionately proclaimed: Laissez faire; Leave us 
alone of your guidance, such light is darker than dark- 
ness; eat you your wages and sleep! 

‘<<Thus, too,’ continues he, ‘does an observant eye 
discern everywhere that saddest spectacle: The Poor per- 
ishing, like neglected, foundered Drought-Cattle, of Hun- 
ger and Overwork; the Rich, still more wretchedly, of 
Idleness, Satiety, and Over-growth. The Highest in rank, 
at length, without honor from the Lowest; scarcely, with 
a little mouth-honor, as from tavern-waiters who expect 
to put it in the bill. Once-sacred Symbols fluttering as 
empty Pageants, whereof men grudge even the expense; 
A World becoming dismantled: in one word, the CHuRcH 
fallen speechless, from obesity and apoplexy; the Strate 
shrunken into a Police-Office, straitened to get its pay!’ ”’ 


How THE Sartor Was RECEIVED. 


James Wood, an admirer of the great philosopher, says of 
the Sartor, that’ ‘‘there is not a young man born into this age, 
of an inquiring spirit, and a loyal, ingenuous, truth-loving 
nature, who believes in the divinity of the written word and has 
read his’’ (Carlyle’s), ‘‘that does not reverence his name as the 
most sacred we possess in the priesthood of letters, and would 
not rather part with all the literature of the time than with that 
single volume of his, written nearly forty years ago in the heart 
of a Dumfrieschire moorland, and known to almost all of us, by 
the title at least, as Sartor Resartus.’’ 

Even among the mystical literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the strictly theosophical English literature, Kerning’s 
mystical German treatises, and Emerson’s mystical writings, 
the Sartor stands out as a beacon, enlightening with power the 
mystery and darkness of human nature. 

Carlyle, then about thirty-four years of age, wrote the 





¢) Sartor Resartus by Rev. James Wood. London. J. M. Dent & Co. p. xv. 
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Sartor at Craigenputtock, a farm solitary in the silent, Scottish 
wilderness of granite rocks and morasses, a place, according to 
Emerson, ‘‘amid desolate heathery hills where the lonely scholar 
nourished his mighty hurt.’’ Not a person was there to speak 
to within sixteen miles, except the minister of Dunscore. The 
book was written between January and August, 1830. In Aug- 
ust, Carlyle set out for London to place it if possible. In this 
he was not successful till several years had elapsed. 

Carlyle, from 5 Great Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London—the 
house and location made world famous as the residence of the 
Sage of Chelsea— wrote to Emerson in August, 1834: ‘‘ Nothing 
ever was more uncongenial than the soil this poor Teufelsdrockh- 
ish seed-corn has been thrown on here, none cries good speed 
to it, the sorriest nettle or hemlock seed, one would think, had 
been more welcome.’’ For when the Sartor appeared finally in 
Fraser’s Magazine in 1834, in instalments, all men were indif- 
ferent or finding fault.2 ‘‘Sartor,’’ said the publisher, ‘‘ excited 
universal disapprobration.’’ There were three exceptions: one 
was a letter by a Roman Catholic priest in Cork (Father O’Shea 
was his name) to a third person, containing a friendly recog- 
nition of the serial articles in Fraser’s; the other was a letter 
from an unknown minister from over the seas. The writer of 
that letter was Emerson in Boston.°® 

His letter to Carlyle contained a fine appreciation and 





(*) See Carlyle’s Diary under July 26, 1834. 


(*) Emerson wrote from Boston on May 14, 1834, to Carlyle (see “The Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson,” Boston, 1883): 


“In Liverpool I wrote to Mr. Fraser to send me his Magazine, and I have now 
received four numbers of the ‘Sartor Resartus,’ for whose light thanks evermore. I 
am glad that one living scholar is self-centered, and will be true to himself though 
none ever were before; who, as Montaigne says, ‘puts his ear close by himself, and 
holds his breath and listens.’ And none can be offended with the self-subsistency of 
one so catholic and jocund. And ‘tis good to have a new eye inspect our mouldy 
social forms, our politics, and schools, and religion. I say our, for it cannot have 
escaped you that a lecture upon these topics written for England may be read in 
America. Evermore thanks for the brave stand you have made for Spiritualism (used 
in the sense of idealism.—Ed.) in these writings. But has literature any parallel to 
the oddity of the vehicle chosen to convey this treasure? I delight in the contents; 
the form, which my defective apprehension for a joke makes me not appreciate, I 
leave to your merry discretion. And yet did ever wise and philanthropic author use 
so defying a diction? As if society were not sufficiently shy of truth without provid- 
ing it beforehand with an objection to tie form. Can it be that this humor proceeds 
from a despair of finding a contemporary audience, and so the Prophet feels at lib- 
erty to utter his message in droll sounds. Did you not tell me, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, 
sitting upon one of your broad hills, that it was Jesus Christ had built Dunscore 
Kirk yonder? . . . I comprehend not why you should lavish in that spendthrift 
style of your celestial truths. Bacon and Plato have something too solid to say than 
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opened a friendship and correspondence which covered forty 
years. A third person, who appreciated the Sartor, was Car- 
lyle’s young wife, who, as appears from the Letters and Memoirs 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle, was a keen critic as well as an apprecia- 
tive and brilliant writer. Carlyle’s wife, Jane W. Carlyle, un- 
daunted, wrote to Mrs. Carlyle, his mother, at Scotsbrig, in 
October, 1831, after the proposed publisher, Murray, had sent 
back the manuscript: ‘‘The deevil may care, it shall be printed 
in spite of Murray, some time; and in the meantime it is not 
losing any of its worth by lying.’’ 

In America, where the book was published through Emer- 
son’s efforts, (by James Munroe & Co., Boston) it was well re- 
ceived.* 


CONTENTS OF THE SARTOR. 


These anonymous papers in F'raser’s magazine applied deep 
mysticism to everyday affairs. Man is seen, with the eyes of 
the true seer, as a mysterious being, temporarily clothed in 
various layers or garments of the spirit, which clothes of the 
spirit become transparent to the searching eye of persistent, in- 
telligent inquiry. Man comes out of the invisible and goes into 
the invisible, being for a brief space visible amid his earthly 
surroundings, themselves but clothes of the spirit. Everything 
is by Carlyle related to the mysterious, the invisible, the infinite, 
the immense, the transcendent. So a room is but a section of 
infinite space :> space and time, themselves the warp and woof on 





that they can afford to be humorists. You are uitspensing that which is rarest, 
namely, the simplest truths—truths which lie next to Consciousness and whicar only the Platos 
and the Goethes perceive.” (Italics are ours.—Ed.) 

On November 20, 1834, Emerson wroteto Carlyle: “I feel like congratulating you 
upon the cold welcome which you say TeufelsdrOckh has met. As it is not earthly 
happy, it is marked of a high, sacred sort. I like it a great deal better than ever, 
and before it was all published I had eaten nearly all my words of objection. But 
do not think it shall lack a present popularity.” 

From Concord he wrote to Carlyle on March 12th, 1835: ‘The lovers of Teufels- 
drOckh here are sufficiently enthusiastic. I am an icicle to them. They think England 
must be blind and deaf if the Professor makes no more impression there than yet 
appears.”’ 


(*)} In the Christian Examiner, vol. 21 (1837), the reviewer, N. L. Frothingham, 
says of the book upon its Beston reprint: “it is wrought with great learning and 
ingenuity, though without the appearance of effort. It throws out the noblest con- 
ceptions as if at play, and its sparkling expressions seem kindled by the irrepressible 
fervor of a brilliant mind. It has imagination enough to give a poet renown; more 
sound religion and ethics than slumber in the folios of many a body of divinity; more 
periods that one would copy down in his note book, to read and read again, than are 
to be found in all the writings together of many a one who has made himself famous 
everywhere for having written well.’ 
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which the spirit, conscious as it vibrates between high and low 
levels, weaves the design or paints the picture of the world. 
Common-place things are seen as the secret and silent symbols 
of deeper truths. All forms are clothes of the spirit. So the 
spirit goes on preparing its garments until it shall have made 
one that is imperishable, a body which is immortal, so that the 
spirit may in the imperishable garment thus made, have a con- 
tinuity of consciousness, no longer interrupted by the process 
of changing its clothes when it passes in sleep and death through 
different states of matter. 

To present this philosophy which connects the familiar, 
visible and material with the boundless, the limitless, which lets 
us see the froth of our world resting on the abysmal depths of 
space and time, and shows the invisible, the intangible, the spir- 
itual, to be nearer the real, Carlyle chose the figure of Diogenes 
Teufelsdréckh, a German professor, apparently, but in reality 
our winged sky messenger.” 

(To be continued.) 





It is true, in every confidential Letter, the writer will, in 
some measure, more or less directly depict himself: but nowhere 
is Painting, by pen or pencil, so inadequate as in delineating 
Spiritual Nature. 


Carlyle, Schiller. 





(©) Compare the Indian philosophers’conception of material objects as referring 
to space; a house is house-Space, a pot is pot-Space. The instability of house and 
pot is shown as contrasted with the eternity of space. 

(°) Diogenes TeufelsdrO6ckh evolved out of the figure of another German professor, 
Gottfried Sauerteig (Peace-of-God Sour-Deugh) whose name, like Teufelsdrockh’s, in- 
dicates his dual nature, and who has previously appeared in some of Carlyle’s writ- 
ings. See David Lee Maulsby, “The Growth of Sartor Resartus,”’ Tuft’s College 
Studies, Series II, No. 1. Malden, Mass., 1809. 








LETTERS FROM H. P. BLAVATSKY 


To ALEXANDER Wiper, M. D. 


should publish Madame Blavatsky’s manuscript of Jsis 

Unveiled. It was placed in my hands by him with in- 

struction to abridge it all that 1 thought best. It was 
an undesirable task, but I did it with scrupulous regard to the 
interest of the publisher, and to what I estcemed to be just to the 
author. I was introduced to her about this time. She spoke of 
what I had done, with great courtesy, employing her favorite 
term to characterize what I had thrown out. She was about to 
begin a revision of the work, and asked me to indicate freely 
wherever I considered it at fault or not well expressed. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this was a delicate matter. Authors 
are sensitive even to morbidness, and prone to feel a criticism 
to be an exhibition of unfriendliness. Nevertheless, I faced the 
issue, and pointed out frankly what I considered fault of style, 
and also the importance of explaining her sources of informa- 
tion. She was frank to acknowledge her own shortcomings, but 
pleaded that she was not permitted to divulge the matters which 
Lurged. We compared views, ethnic and historic, often not agree- 
ing. I took the pains to embody many of these points in a letter, 
to which she made the following reply: 


TT: understanding had been reached that Mr. Bouton 


Atgust. 
Dr. A. Wilder, 
My dear Sir :— 

Your kind favor at hand only to-day, for my friend Mr. 
Marquette has proved an inaccurate postman, having some sun- 
struck patients to attend. 

There are many parts in my Book that I do not like either, 
but the trouble is I do not know how to get rid of them witheut 
touching facts which are important, as arguments. You say that 
when I prove something, I prove it too much. There again you 
are right, but in such a work—(and the first one of some import- 
ance that I ever wrote, having limited myself to articles) in such 
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a work when facts crowd and elbow each other in my brains, 
really one does not know sometimes where to stop. Your head 
is fresh, for your read it for the first time. Therefore you see all 
the faults and shortcomings, while my overworked brains and 
memory are all in a sad muddle, having read the manuscrips over 
and over again. I am really very, very thankful to you for your 
suggestions. I wish you made more of them. 

Do you think the Phenicians were an Ethiopian race? Why? 
They have certainly mingled much with them, but I do not see 
well how it can be. The Phenicians were the ancient Jews lL 
think, whatever they have been before. Josephus admits as 
much, unless it is a hoax to eseape other accusations. The biblical 
mode of worship and the bloody sacrifices in which the Patri- 
archs and other ‘‘chosen ones’’ delighted are of a Phenician 
origin, as they belonged in days of old to the Bacchie and Adonis 
Phenician worship. The Adonis is certainly the Jewish Adonai. 
All the Phenician deities can be found in Joshua as well as their 
temples. xxii, 7. Herodotus traces the cireumcision to them. 
The little bulls of the Jews—the Osiris-Bacchus-Adonis—is a 
Phenician custom. I think the Phenicians were the Canaanites. 
When settled in Jerusalem they appear to have become friends. 
The Sidonian Baal-Adonis-Bal is closely related to their Sabean 
worship of the ‘‘Queen of Heaven.’’ Herodotus shows that the 
Syrians—the Jews of Palestine—lived earlier on the Red Sea 
and he ealls them Phenicians. But what puzzles me is to recon- 
cile the tvpe. The Jews appear to have never intermarried 
among other nations—at least not to the extent to change their 
type. They have nothing Ethiopian about them. Will you tell 
me your reasons and oblige? | 

You told me in a previous letter that the Ethiopians have 
anciently dwelt in India. In Western India there is in a temple 
the statue of Chrishna and he is a splendid black Ethiopian with 
woolly hair, black lips and flat nose. I trace every or nearly 
every ancient religion to India because of the Sanserit names of 
the gods of every other nation. If you trace them etymologi- 
eally you are sure to find the root of every god (of the Aryan 
family) in Sanscrit, and many of the Semitic gods also, and that 
before the Aryans broke up towards the South and North. Every 
Slavonian Deity can be traced back to India, and yet the word 
Bog, the Russian word for God, a derivation from Gosped, 
gosped in Hospodar or gospodar, ‘‘the Lord’’ seems to come 
right from the Babylonian Bel, Baal, or Bal. In Slavonian and 
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Russian Bjeloybog means literally White God, or the God of the 
Day,—Good. Deity, as Teherno-bog is Black God—the Evil, 
Night-Deity. The Tyrian god was Belus—Babylonian Bel, and 
Lok means Light and Boga the sun. I derive Bacchus from this 
—as a Sun god. I suppose we ought in the derivation of the 
names of all these gods, take in consideration the aspiration. 
The Semitie S generally softens to Ah in the Sanscrit. The As- 
svrian San becomes in Sansecrit Ahan; their Asuria is Ahura. As 
is the sun-god and Ar is a sun-god. Assur is a Syrian and As- 
svrian sun-god; Assurya is one of the names of the Sun, and 
Surya in Sanscrit is the Sun (see M. Miller). It was the rule of 
Bunsen to soften the S tou. Now As means life and Asu Spirit, 
and in India, even in Thibet, the life principle, the great agent 
of Magic, the Astral light by which the Lamas and Siamese 
priests produce their wonders is written Akasa, pronounced 
Ahaha. It is the life-principle, for it is the direct magnetism, the 
electric current proceeding from the Sun, which is certainly a 
ereat Magnet as the ancients said, and not as our modern scien- 
tists will have it. 

I have studied some of the old Turanian words (beg pardon 
of philology and Science) in Samarkand with an old scholar, and 
he told me that he traced somehow the deities of every subse- 
quent nation a great deal further back than the Aryan roots be- 
fore the split of the nations. Now Max Muller does not concede, 
it seems to me, anything positive or exact as roots beyond the 
old Sanserit, and dares not go further back. How do you account 
for that? You say that the Chaldeans were a tribe of the Ak- 
kadians, come from Armenia. This is Rawlinson’s views. But 
did you trace the primitive Akkadians back? I have been living 
for a long time at the very foot of Mount Ararat, in Erivan, 
where my husband was governor for twenty-five years, and we 
have profound scholars among some Armenian Monks in the 
Monastery of Etchmiadjene, the dwelling-place or See of the Ar- 
menian Patriarch (the Gregorian). It is but a few verstes from 
Erivan. Abieh, the well-known geologist and archeologist of 
the Russian government, used to say that he got his most prec- 
ious information from Nerses, the late Patriarch. In the garden 
of the very house we lived in was an enormous column, a ruin 
from the palace of Tyridates, all covered with inscriptions, about 
which the Russian government did not eare much. I had them 
all explained by a monk of Nerses. I have reasons to think the 
Akkadians came from India. The Bible mandrakes were never 
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understood in their Cabbalistic meaning. There is a Kabbala 
older than the Chaldean. Oannes has never been traced to his 
origin; but, of course, I cannot, at least I must not, give to the 
world its meaning. Your article on the Androgynes is splendid. 
I did not dare write it in my book. I think the Amazons were 
Androgynes and belong to one of the primitive cycles. You do 
not prove them historically, do you? 

I will certainly adopt your suggestion as to Job. I see you 
have more of Cabbalistic intuition than I thought possible in one 
not initiated. As to the chapter of explanation about the Hiero- 
phants, the Florsedim and others, please suggest where it ought 
to come in and what it should cover. It seems to me that it will 
be difficult for me to explain what J am not allowed to, or say 
anything about the exoteric part what intelligent people do not 
already know. I am a Thibetian Buddhist, you know, and 
pledged myself to keep certain things secret. They have the 
original book of Yasher and some of the lost manuscripts men- 
tioned in the Bible, such as the Book of War, as you knew, per- 
haps, in the old place. I will write to General Kauffman one of 
these days to Teschkent, where he is General Governor for the 
last ten years, and he can get me all the copies and translations 
from the old manuscripts I want. Isn’t it extraordinary that the 
government (Russian) does not care more about them than it 
does? Whereto do you trace the lost tribes of Israel? 

I suppose I gave you the headache by this time, so I close; 
I will forward you Saturday the last chapters of the Second Part 
if I ean, but this part is not finished yet and I want your advice 
as to how to wind it up. 

Truly and respectfully yours, 


. P. BLAVATSKY. 


Notre.—Perhaps there should be some reply made here to 
these inquiries, though it seems hardly in keeping. It is true 
that Herodotus states that the Phoenicians came from the coun- 
try of the Red or Erythrean Sea, which washes Arabia. 

Mr. J. D. Baldwin classifies them as ‘‘Cushites,’’ in which 
race he includes the Arabians and the dominant dark people of 
India, but not the African tribes. The Cushites of Asia are the 
Ethiopians of classic times. Although the Phoenicians were 
styled Kaphts by the Egyptians, and the Philostians are said to 
have migrated from Kaphta, it has been quite common to iden- 
tify the Phoenicians with the Canaanites of the Bible. Whether 
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anciently the Jews were of the same people, there must have been 
a close relation, and we find in the Bible that no exception was 
taken to intermarriage till the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Probably the type was established subsequent to that period. 
‘‘Hphraim is a Canaanite,’’ says the prophet; ‘‘deceitful bal- 
ances are in his hand, and he loveth to oppress.’’ 

I think that Godfrey Higgins and Moor in the ‘‘ Pantheon’’ 
denominated the figure a ‘‘ Buddha’’ and negro, that Mme. Bla- 
vatsky deseribes as Krishna. True, Krishna had another name, 
and this term signifies black. But when India is named, it is 
not definitely certain how far it extended, or differed from the 
Asiatie Ethiopia. The Akkadians may have come from that part 
of Asia; the term signifies Highlands. But the Chaldeans, their 
supposed successors, are called Kasdim. In the Bible Xenophon 
wrote of Chaldeans, natives of Armenia. 


The ensuing autumn and winter I delivered a course of lec- 
tures in a medical college in New York. This brought me from 
Newark several times each week and gave me an opportunity to 
eall at the place on West Forty-seventh Street if there was 
occasion. 

During the season previous Baron de Palm had died in 
Roosevelt Hospital. He was on intimate terms with the family 
group in West Forty-seventh Street, and had received necessary 
attentions from them during his illness. Whatever he possessed 
of value he bestowed upon them, but with the pledge or condition 
that his body should be cremated. This was a novel, not to say a 
shocking idea, to people generally. There was but one place for 
such a purpose in the United States. Dr. Francis Le Moyne had 
constructed it at Washington, in Western Pennsylvania. He 
was an old-time abolitionist, when this meant social proscription, 
and in 1844 wa~ the candidate for the Liberty Party for Vice- 
President. He had advanced views on the disposal of the dead 
and had built the crematory for himself and family. The ar- 
rangements were made for the cremation of the body of the de- 
ceased Baron, as soon as winter had come to permit its trans- 
portation from New York. Colonel Oleott had charge of the 
matter. Being a ‘‘newspaper man’’ and rather fond of display, 
he induced a large party to go with him to see the first cremation 
in America. This was the introduction of this practice into this 
country. 

During his absence I called at the house on Forty-seventh 
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Street, but my ringing was not answered. I then wrote a note 


stating my errand. Madame Blavatsky answered at once as fol- 
lows: 


My Dear Doctor: 

Now, that’s too bad, but I really think you must have rung 
the wrong bell. I did not go out of the house for the last two 
months, and the servant is always in the kitchen until half-past 
nine or ten. Why did you not pull all the bells one after the 
other? Well, you must come Monday—as you have to come to 
town, and stop over till Tuesday. You can attend your College 
and sleep here the same, can’t you? And Olcott will be back to 
talk your law business with you; but if you want something par- 
ticular, or have some law affairs which are pressing, why don’t 
you go to Judge, to 71 Broadway, Oleott’s and Judge’s office. 
Judge will attend to anything you want. He is a smart lawyer, 
and a faithful true friend to all of us. But of course you know 
better vourself how to act in your own business. Oleott will be 
home by Friday night I think. I could not go, though they ex- 
pect me there to-day. To tell you the truth, I do not see the fun 
of spending $40.00 or $50.00 for the pleasure of seeing a man 
burnt. I have seen burnings of dead and living bodies in India 
sufficiently. 

Bouton is an extraordinary man. He says to Oleott that it 
is for you to decide whether it will be one or two volumes, etc., 
and vou tell me he needs no estimate of yours! He told you 
‘‘how to go to work.’’ Can’t you tell us what he told you? It is 
no curiosity, but business. As I am adding all kind of esoteric 
and other matter in Part II, I would like to know what I can 
write, and on what subjects I am to shut my mouth. It is use- 
less for me to labor if it is all to be eut out. Will you please, 
dear doctor, tell me what I have to do? I am of your opinion 
about Inman; but facts are facts. I do not go against Christian- 
ity, neither against Jesus of Nazareth. I simply go for the 
skulls of theologians. Theology is neither Christianity nor re- 
higion. It is human and blasphemous flapdoodle. I suppose any 
one understands it. But how can I make a parallel between 
heathen or pagan worship and the Christian unless I give facts? 
It is facts and scientific discovery which kills exoteric and fetish- 
worshiping Christianity, not what Inman or I can say. But lay- 
ing Inman aside, read ‘‘Supernatural Religion’’ which had in 
less than 18 months six editions in England. The book is written 
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by a Bishop, one of the most learned Theologians of the Church 
of England. Why he kills divine Revelation and dogmas and 
Gospels and all that. 

Believe me, Dr. Wilder, a little and cowardly abuse will 
kill a book; a courageous and sincere criticism of this hypocriti- 
eal, lying, dirty crew—Catholic Clergy—will help to sell the 
book. I leave the Protestants and other Christian religions 
nearly out of question. I only go for Catholics. A pope who 
calls himself the Vicegerent of God on earth, and openly sym- 
pathizes with the Turks against the unfortunate Bulgarian 
Christians, is a Cain—a fiend; and if the French Liberal papers 
themselves publicly abuse him, Bouton must not fear that the 
book will be prevented in its sale because I advise the old Anti- 
christ, who has compared himself for the last two years with all 
the Prophets of the Bible and with the ‘‘slain Lamb’’ himself— 
if I advise him morever, to compare himself, while he is at work, 
to Saul; the Turkish Bashi-Bazook to David; and the Bulgarians 
to the Philistines. Let him, the old cruel Devil promise the 
Bashi-Bazook (David) his daughter the Popish Church (Michal) 
in marriage if he brings him 100 foreskins of the Bulgarians. 

I have received letters from home. My aunt sends me a 
piece of poetry by the famous Russian author and poet—J. Tour- 
geneff. It was printed in all the Russian papers, and the Em- 
peror has forbidden its publication from consideration (and poii- 
tics I suppose) for old Victoria. My aunt wants me to translate 
it and have it published here in the American newspapers, and 
most earnestly she appeals for that I cannot write poetry. God 
knows the trouble I have with my prose. But I have translated 
every line word for word (eleven quatrains in all). Can you put 
them in verses so as to preserve the rhyme and rhythm, too? It 
is a splendid and thrilling thing entitled ‘‘Crocket at Windsor,”’ 
the idea being a vision of the Queen, who looks upon a crocket 
game and sees the balls chased by the mallet, transformed into 
rolling heads of women, girls and children tortured by the Turks. 
Goes home; sees her dress all covered with gore, calls on the 
British rivers and waters for help to wash out the stain, and 
hears a voice answered, ‘‘No, Majesty no, this innocent blood,’’ 
— ‘You can never wash out—nevermore,’’ ete. 

My dear Doctor, can you do me a favor to write me half a 
page or so of a ‘‘ Profession of faith,’’ to insert in the first page 
or pages of Part I1? Just to say briefly and eloquently that it is 
not against Christ or the Christ-religion that I battle. Neither 
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do I battle against any sincere, true religion, but against theology 
and Pagan Catholicism. If you write me this I will know how 
to make variations on this theme without becoming guilty of 
false notes in your eyes and the sight of Bouton. Please do; you 
can do it in three minutes. I see that none of your symbologists, 
neither Payne Knight, King, Dunlap, Inman, nor Higgins, knew 
anything about the truths of initiation. All is exoteric super- 
ficial guess work with them. ’Pon my word, without any compli- 
ment, there’s Taylor alone and yourself, who seem to grasp truth 
intuitionally. I have read with the greatest pleasure your edition 
of the ‘‘EKleusinian and Baechie Mysteries!’’ You are night. 
Others know Greek better, but Taylor knew Plato thousand 
times better; and I have found in your short fragments much 
matter which for the life of me I do not know where you could 
have learned it. Your guesses are so many hits right on the true 
spot. Well, you ought to go East and get initiated. 

Please come on Monday. I will have a bed ready for you 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, and I will be expecting you to 
dinner all these days. If you cannot come until Monday, do tell 
me what instructions Bouton gave you, and what are the precise 
orders for mutilations, will you? 

Ksoterically yours in true Platonism, 
H. P. Buavatsky. 


Another letter frem Mme. Blavatsky to Dr. Wilder will be published in the July 
“Word.’’—Ed. 





If the sympathy we feel with one another is infinite, or nearly 
so,—in proof of which, do but consider the boundless ocean of 
Gossip (imperfect, undistilled Biography) which is emitted and 
imbibed by the human species daily;—if every secret-history, 
every closed-doors conversation, how trivial soever, has an in- 
terest for us; then might the conversation of a Schiller with a 
Goethe, so rarely do Schillers meet with: Goethes among us, 
tempt Honesty itself into eavesdropping. - 

Carlyle, Schiller. 








THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondence Between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, and the Human Body, and Their Practical Application 
to Modern Problems. 


By Knut M. Pavtt. 
VI. 
THe Diatonic CHorDs. 


(Continued from page 97.) 


played together, which balances the other six forms. The 
two other creating forms are F A C and its reverse, C A 
F. The other four forms constitute the square. The 
effect of each of these forms is high, middle, or low, according to 
the first note being the top, center, or root of the chord. Gen- 
erally, a triple chord is sounded with the first note repeated at 
the end thus: FAC F, CEGC, and so on, the chord then de- 
scribing a whole octave or circle of 12 signs, 4, 3 and 5 for the 
ones mentioned. The top form of the tonic major chord C E G 
is sounded as G C E G, and we recognize this form in military 
and hunting signals on account of its dominating, vivid, forceful 
effect. The interior distances of this chord form are 5, 4 and 3 
upward. In the mutual order of these three distances 3, 4 and 5 
lies the effect of each form of the chord played. 
Taking the chord F A C, as an example for a major chord, 
and B G E for a minor chord, we may express the seven forms 
in the following table: 


TT: governing top of the triad of chord forms is F—A—C 


Taste XXVIII. 


Diatonic Chord Forms. 
1. Major chords (whether low, middle or high) : 
F A CF, root form upward, distances 4, 3 and 5 signs. 
ACF A, central form upward, distances 3, 5 and 4 signs. 
CF AC, top form upward, distances 5, 4 and 3 signs. 
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CAFC, top form downward, distances 3, 4 and 5 signs. 

AFC A, central forn downward, distances 4, 5 and 3 
signs. 

F CAF, root form downward, distances 5, 3 and 4 signs. 

}'—A—C governing form, simultaneous playing, no dis- 
tance in time, only in position. 

(The two other major chords C E G and G B D have exactly 
the same seven forms. ) 

2. Minor chords (whether high, middle or low) : 

BG EB, top form downward, distances 4, 3 and 5 signs. 

GEBG, central form downward, distances 3, 5 and 4 
signs. 

EK BG E, root form downward, distances 5, 4 and 3 signs. 

EG BE, root form upward, distances 3, 4 and 5 signs. 

G BE G, central form upward, distances 4, 5 and 3 signs. 

BEG B, top form upward, distances 5, 3 and 4 signs. 

B—G—E governing form, simultaneous playing, no dis- 
tance in time, only in position. 

(The two other minor chords D F A and A C E have ex- 
actly the same seven forms.) 

3. Governing chord: 

BD FB, root form upward, distances 3, 3 and 6 signs. 

D FB D, central form upward, distances 3, 6 and 3 signs. 

F BDF, top form upward, distances 6, 3 and 3 signs. 

F D BF, top form downward, distances 3, 3 and 6 signs. 

D BED, central form downward, distances 3, 6 and 3 
signs. 

B F DB, root form downward, distances 6, 3 and 3 signs. 

B—D—F governing form, simultaneous playing, no dis- 
tance in time, only in position. 

(The note B has here been called the root of the chord B 
D F, but, if written F D B and played upward, F may just as 
well be called the root. For this chord ‘‘root’’ and ‘‘top’’ have 
another meaning than for major and minor chords.) 

It has been found, that the tops of the governing triad in a 
group of seven is in itself a smaller triad (the three D’s), and 
this holds good even here, for if, for instance, F—A—C is played 
simultaneously, we have the choice of repeating F’, A or C twice, 
as done by progressive playing. The three individual shades 
of the governing form of F—A—C would then read: 

F—A—C—F root shade 
A—C—F—A central shade 
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C—k—A—C top shade 
of the governing chord form. 

The same is true of minor and governing chords. This 
peculiarity of the top of the triad being another ‘‘interior triad’’ 
is worth noticing, as it applies to very important laws in cosmic 
processes. We will here briefly mention the three higher super- 
planes of being which are above the so-called three higher planes. 
The Vishnu, or second plane, being in itself an interior triad, 
gives birth to, or rather is created by, the three super-planes 
(the three D’s in music), thereby forming the complete number 
10, the representative number of ‘‘the heavenly man.’’ Some 
schools like the Egyptian esoteric schools, prefer the number 9 
as the complete number, not adding the synthetic cirele, which 
makes 10 together; but this is merely a different way of counting 
which may sometimes be of practical value. If we separate the 
interior triad entirely from the top of the seven, it makes 10 
together; if the interior triad remains at the top of the seven, it 
makes 9. Both ways are right. We will return to this sub- 
ject later. 

In Figure 48, the distances of each of the different diatonic 
chords are shown geometrically; the major chords represented 
by the creating F A C, the minor chords represented by the 
creating B G E and the governing chord B D F in the center. 
The black dots on the circle indicate the notes which are situated 
between the chord notes. The different chord forms and their 
respective distances in signs are easy to distinguish in the 
geometrical figures of Figure 48. The upper numbers signify 
the vibratory numbers of each kind of chord. The notes of the 
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Figure 48. 
Geometrical Position of the Chords. 
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major chords are all related, like 4 to 5 to 6; those of the minor 
chords, like 10 to 12 to 15, and those of the governing chords, like 
45 to 54 to 64, if the major D 27 is counted, and like 135 to 160 to 
192 if the minor D 26°/: is counted. Table XXVIII explains 
these facts from the knowledge derived from previous teaching. 


TasLeE XXVIII. 


Diatonic Chord Vibrations. 
Major chords: 

F A C= 32:40:48=—4: 

CE G= 24:30:36=—4: 

GB D=36:45:54=4: 

Minor chords: 

DEF A= 267/, :32:40—10:12:15 

AC K= 20 :24:30=—10:12:15 

EG B= 30 : 36:45 —10:12:15 

Governing chord: 

Major form BD F = 22%: 27 :32= 45: 54: 64 

Minor form BD F = 22%: 267/, :32—=135: 160: 192 

The major chords have the simplest interior relations, the 
numbers 4, 5 and 6; hence those chords sound strong, forceful, 
joyous and simple. With larger numbers, the disharmony, sad- 
ness and softness are noticed. Already the numbers 10, 12 and 
15 give birth to the melancholy of the minor chords, and this is 
still more the case with the governing chord which has a strange 
mystical effect, almost bounding on disharmony to our ears, 
although there is a spiritual effect in that chord which for the 
musician is not difficult to distinguish. 

The effect to each other of the chords within the same group 
is of striking simplicity. This effect follows the ‘‘law of fifths.’’ 
The major chords, F A C, C E Gand G B D, are related to each 
other like all the roots, all the centers, or all the tops, which is 
hike 4:6:9; orif the first is lowered two octaves (which does not 
change the note), the second one octave, and the third remains, 
the relation of the three major chords may be read as 1: 3: 9; 
that is a multiplication by 3 upward, which is the law of the 
major branch of the tree of diatonic notes, the F, C and G. 
Relatively, the sub-dominant or low effect of a major chord is 
expressed by the number 1, the tonic or middle effect by 3 and 
the dominant or high effect by 9. 

In the same way we find that the three minor chords D F A, 
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A C E and E G B are related like 5: 15: 45, or, if the proper 
octaves of the notes are taken, like 1: 3: 9, which is the mutual 
relation of the top notes A, EK and B of the minor branch of the 
diatonic tree of notes. Here the sub-dominant or low effect is 
expressed by number 5, the tonic or middle by 15 and the domi- 
nant or high by 45. 

The major star is chiefly influenced by its root F, the root of 
the three roots, F, C and G, and the minor star by its top B, the 
top of the three tops, B, E and A (see Figs. 45 and 47). 

The work of the higher entities for humanity is according to 
these laws of harmonious numbers, which also constitute the 
science of planetary interaction. Each soul, each entity, is rep- 
resented by a certain note, chord or star, which has its defined 
character in working, and in the system of harmonious numbers 
and sounds the initiate is able to read the different modes of the 
work of the Masters of the White Lodge and the different tradi- 
tions of religion or philosophy, which the world has ever known. 

The lower key is the AUM, of which there are several! modi- 
fications or shades; these shades it is necessary to know for one 
who would open the lock. As here explained, the AUM is a 
projection of a higher symbol, in the same sense that a surface 
figure is a projection of a solid figure. The higher key is called 
The Flame, of which The Word is a mere reflection, and the 
former bears the same relation to the chromatic scale as the 
latter does to the diatonic scale. 

It will be plain to all esoteric students that the different 
spheres of existence do not contain the force of sound, as gen- 
erally understood by us. The analogy between sounds and 
planes of being, or spheres of cosmic substance, is a very crude 
one, especially as far as the finer spheres are concerned. The 
pulsations of forces and substances which we notice from our 
standpoint do not exist on the higher planes in the same sense as 
here. In reality, the analogy concerns different states of con- 
sciousness. If we accept this idea now, as an ultimate aim of 
the doctrine of correspondences, we shall have taken a good step 
towards understanding the general scheme. Externally, a state 
of consciousness ean be described by a geometrical symbol. We 
should try to feel a geometrical form interiorly. If we succeed, 
the corresponding state of consciousness will be awakened and 
opened up within us. 

The places which the single notes occupy in the chords may 
be a means of representing each note geometrically, and thus 
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Figure 49. 
Individuality of Notes. 


pave the way for the understanding of a certain consciousness of 
the same note or of the corresponding cosmic force. In Figure 
49, each note is represented by a circle of seven fields, of which 
one is central and the other six surrounding. Each one of these 
seven fields represents one of the seven diatonic chords in the 
order shown below the line, in the figure called ‘‘The Seven 
Chords.’’ Each note oceupies three different places in the seven 
chords; once it is a top, once a center, and once a root. 

It is easy to see this from the table of chords. Wherever a 
note is found in a chord its corresponding field is marked as 
follows: for the position as top note with small dots, for a cen- 
tral note with parallel lines, and for a root note with squared 
lines. Thus we see at a glance in which chords each note is 
found and what is its character there. The discovery of the total 
character of the note is the result of this method. The note A, 
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for instance, has the lower and minor fields filled out to the exclu- 
sion of the others. Its force is then more downward than 
upward, more minor than major. The resulting force is directed 
downward to the right. 

B is high, and major as well as minor. Its quality of rm:xor 
creative note is found in the high minor field where it is marked 
as a top note. This quality makes it capable of creating the 
minor scales. Its twin note F has the corresponding opposite 
quality, being a root in the low major chord. 

Each note is the exact opposite to its twin note. If the noté 
A is top note in one chord, its twin note G is root note in opposite 
chord. Twin notes balance each other, but each pair of notes is 
different from the other pairs. The note D is not symmetrical 
in relation to the vertical line, like B and F, for it is major as top 
and minor as root. Its line of symmetry has a certain angle to 
the vertical line on account of its two-fold nature. 

In these simple symbols, we may read many of the preceding 
pages, and their advantage is to save lengthy explanations. 
These symbols are focalized by the eye and conveyed to the 
center of understanding in a quicker way than would be by any 
other method of expression. As symbols the notes are full of 
life and power, they are entities in an elementary clothing; 
together with myriads of their brothers and sisters they make 
up the great symphony of a single key-group, which in another 
more beautiful language is called the ‘‘Star of Christ.”’ 


(To be Continued. ) 





The Pyramid can be measured in geometric feet, and the 
dra ightsman represents it, with all its environment, on canvas. 
accurately to the eye; nay, Mont-Blanc is embossed in colored 
stucco; and we have his very type, and miniature fac-simile, in 
our museums. But for great Men, let him who would know 
such, pray that he may see them daily face to face; for in the 
dim distance, and by the eye of the imagination, our vision, do 
what we may, will be too imperfect. 

Carlyle, Schiller. 











“SAVONAROLA’”? OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr.—A PorrRralture OF 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WiILuiaMs. 
Continued from page 120. 
Count Picus MIRANDOLA. 


F the great number of learned men that had been at- 
tracted and drawn to Florence by the fame and liberal- 
ity of Lorenzo, all of them more or less famed for their 
great abilities and proficiency in the arts and sciences, 

none were so widely celebrated and esteemed by all classes of 
society as Count Pieus Mirandola, who at the age of twenty-five 
vears, was regarded as the Phoenix of learning, and the Admir- 
able Crichton of those times. Born in the year 1463, in the small 
duchy of Modena, in northern Italy, of noble and wealthy parents 
who traced their ancestry back to the Roman Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great—from his early clildhood, he exhibited and 
manifested in a remarkable degree, those intellectual traits of 
character and abilities for the acquisition of learning which at- 
tracted the notice and admiration of everyone who became ac- 
quainted with him. 

At the moment of his birth and entrance upon the stage of 
life, it is related of his mother, a most estimable and loveable 
lady, that she beheld a large globe of light, exceedingly bright, 
that appeared on the wall of her bedroom for a short time and 
then slowly and gradually faded away and disappeared. She 
fully understood the meaning of the portent and recognized 
what it presaged, and as she pressed the little one for the time 
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to her breast with that deep feeling of joyous love known and 
experienced only by a mother, she silently uttered her prayer of 
gratitude whilst gazing upon the fair and lovely face of her 
angel child, for such he seemed to be, as he grew up, both in the 
beauty of his form and features, as also in his pure and loveable 
nature and disposition. Taking upon herself the care of his 
early education, she directed her efforts to the awakening within 
his young and tender heart and mind, aspirations and desires 
after the pure and spiritual and thus laid the foundation firm 
and solid for the building up of a noble life and lofty character. 
As a boy, he became noted for the avidity and eagerness of 
learning he displayed and the facility with which he mastered 
the lessons and instructions of his tutors, whom at times he 
greatly surprised by the intellectual acumen he exhibited in pro- 
pounding questions relating to his various studies. 

Thus he grew up, bright, fair and beautiful both in mind 
and form, beloved by all who knew him, for his nobility of na- 
ture, his generous and affable disposition and his thoughtful 
consideration and interest in the welfare and happiness of others. 
When scarcely out of his teens the young Picus was sent to the 
university of Bologna to study law, which he found uncongenial 
to his tastes and feelings, and soon relinquished, having no de- 
sire for a profession that thrived upon the ignorance and frail- 
ties of human nature, prone to litigation and disputes. 

Philosophical studies and the acquiring of Oriental lang- 
uages were the chief source of delight and so great was his 
ardour and assiduity in learning them, that in a few years, he 
attained to a high degree of proficiency and, through being en- 
dowed with a remarkably retentive memory, became conversant 
with twenty different languages that included not only Latin and 
Greek, but also Hebrew, Arabie and Syriac, a most extraordin- 
ary accomplishment at that time. With a mind so enriched with 
Jearning, Count Picus travelled throughout Italy and Europe 
visiting and forming acquaintances with all the great scholars 
residing at the various universities, with whom he held friendly 
conferences and disputations on philosophical and theological 
topics, winning the applause and admiration of all opponents 
by his great love of truth and fairness of debate, his object in 
argumentation being not to gain victories, but the discovery of 
truth. He also became a profound student in the Jewish Kab- 
balah, and versed in all the occult philosophy that was jealously 
guarded and secretly taught in the colleges of the Illuminati and 
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other societies of like character that existed and flourished in 
the Middle Ages. 

I’'rom his wide study and survey of all the various systems 
of religion and philosophy, both Pagan and Christian, he per- 
ceived and recognized there was an element of truth common to 
them all, that they were based upon and reared upon the widely 
and generally acknowledged fact of the existence of a Divine 
Being in and by whom man lives, moves and has his being. From 
the different conceptions and expressions of this truth, he clearly 
observed, disputes and controveries had arisen, perverting and 
clouding rather than enlightening the human mind and so divert- 
ing it from entering into the path of spiritual development. It 
therefore became the chief object of Piecus Mirandola to try and 
bring back humanity to a sense of its oneness with the divine and 
inculeate a Theosophy whose great central truth was the Divine 
Fatherhood, and its great fact: the existence of the Higher Life 
of which he himself had become the subject. 

Imbued with ideas which he imagined would bring an end 
to all dissonance and strife between the many sects in philosophy 
and Theology then in existence, he proceeded to Rome in 1486 
and there elaborated and drew upaseries of propositions amount- 
ing to nine hundred, which he proposed to defend and prove in 
public assembly, and generously offered to refund and pay all 
expenses that might be incurred by opponents coming from the 
various universities and colleges of Europe. This project was, 
however, marred and thwarted by the action and intervention of 
His Holiness, Pope Innocent VIII., who was strongly opposed 
to any teaching outside of the pale of the church that would be 
likely to cause any individual to dispense with ecclesiastics as 
intermediaries between the human soul and the divine being and 
bring it face to face with its own Higher Self. He therefore 
condemned the whole affair and prohibited the holding of any 
public discussion of such subjects. 

Picus Mirandola, fully alive to the great danger he was in- 
curring, prudently submitted to the pope’s arbitrary prohibi- 
tion, but at the same time wrote an apology or defense of his 
views and his great object. This prohibition on the part of the 
Papal See tended greatly to the spread of his fame and en- 
hanced the respect with which he was regarded throughout the 
whole of Europe. 

Eventually Picus retired to Florence, where he was received 
and welcomed by all the leading and distinguished scholars resi- 
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dent there and especially by Lorenzo himself, who was delighted 
to possess and enjoy the friendship of one endowed with mental 
and spiritual qualities and attainments, which though he did 
not himself possess, yet had he the magnanimity to admire and 
appreciate in others. 

Though on terms of close intimacy and friendship with Lor- 
enzo, Picus Mirandola kept himself aloof from the frivolities 
and dissipation of court life, becoming by his pure clean life an 
ensample and a reproof to the dissolute society of Florence. In 
order that an adequate and clear idea may be formed of a char- 
acter so exalted and distinguished, the following extracts culled 
from his works are worthy of transcription: 

‘‘Kiverywhere there is an unbroken system of correspon- 
dences. Every object on this terrestrial globe is an analogue, a 
symbo] or counterpart of some higher reality in the starry heav- 
ens and this again of some law of the angelic life in the world 
beyond the stars.’’ ‘‘There is the element of fire in the material 
world, the sun is the fire of heaven, and in the sphere of the 
supercelestial world, there is the fire of the seraphie and divine 
intelligence, but behold how they differ. [Elementary fire burns, 
solar fire warms and vivifies, but Divine fire enkindles love.’’ 

One of his biographers thus deseribes him: 

‘*His gentleness of mind, his wonderful memory, the bril- 
lianey of his conversation, his nobility and grace of character, 
his youthful beauty of form and feature, the fair golden hair 
falling in thick curls on his shoulders, everything about him, 
attracted regard and sympathy, and helped to advance his repu- 
tation.’’ 

Beauty and rank, fame and wealth, all were his, the latter of 
which he bequeathed in great part for furnishing the young and 
marriageabie damsels of Florence with dowries to commence 
their married life. It has been said, ‘‘that those whom the gods 
love die young’’—one of those sayings of ancient times, the deep 
significance and meaning of which are grasped and compre- 
hended only by those theosophical students who are living the 
higher life and understand the reason why. 

Thus it was with Count Pieus Mirandola, who died at the 
early age of thirty-two years. He came into the world only for 
a short period, to finish and complete his graduation in the 
great school of earth life; this he accomplished under the tuition 
of Savonarola, whom he loved and revered as his master and 
initiator into the science and mysteries of the higher and diviner 
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life, and when he departed hence he went in peace, no pain he 
knew, no parting strife, no sorrowful decay. Though brief in 
duration and short in its course, his life was a brilliant and pure 
one and set 

As sets the Morning Star 
Which goes not down beneath the darkened West 
Nor hides, obscured amidst the tempests of the sky, 
But glides away into the sunlight of heaven itself. 


Is Lire Wortu Livine? THE FELLOWSHIP oF KINDRED MINDs. 
THE Story oF DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 


Is life worth living? is a question that from the first advent 
of humanity upon this earth plane, whereon it has to work out 
its destiny, down to the present time has been frequently, if not 
continually, asked by every human soul at some time or other 
in its weary pilgrimage through life. No! has cried the pessimist 
who, having lost faith in himself and fellowmen, drags on his 
existence and lives a life without hope, without God in the world. 
No! exclaims the sensualist, the selfish soul who, having drained 
the cup of dissipation and pleasure to its very lees and gambled 
and lost all his vitality and intellectual power and strength, has 
become a stranded wreck on the ocean of life. No! declares the 
suffering and outcasts of society, more often sinned against than 
sinning and subjects of that inhumanity of man to man that 
makes countless thousands mourn. No! sobs out betrayed and 
injured innocence, blighted and blasted by lecherous lust and 
gilded vice and, listening to these saddening negatives, there 
wells up the same doleful plaintive refrain from those who are 
our brothers and sisters slowly and silently sinking and disap- 
pearing in the morass of despair, and no hand is outstretched to 
save them. 

But human existence is not wholly a blank, a dismal and 
cheerless negation. These anguished cries of inward agony, 
suffering and pain, are exceptional and not general in their pre- 
valence, for high above them, resonant, clear and strong, are 
heard voices like the sound of many waters crying Yes! Life 
with its many attendant afflictions, its trials and sorrows, its 
many dark shadows of gloom and sadness, its bitter experience 
of sudden misfortunes and vicissitudes, its bereavements and 
losses, its ofttimes heartrending disappointments, its hopes un- 
realized and dreams unfulfilled, life is yet worth the living; for 
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when comprehended and understood in their causes and opera- 
tion, all these seeming ills afflicting humanity are transitory 
in their duration, corrective in their action and influence, and 
beneficent in their effects and results. They are but agents in 
the regeneration of human nature, purifying it from all its sel- 
fishness, in its moral aberrations enlightening and leading it back 
into the true path of progression on to the attainment of a 
higher life in which only and in all their plenitude can be found 
and enjoyed that peace and calm tranquillity of mind and heart 
that are the sequence of a life coordinated and in harmony with 
the good law operating throughout the universe. Says Israel’s 
great Psalmist: ‘‘Keep innocency and do that which is right, 
for these bring a man peace at last’’ and make life worth living. 
Furthermore, from countless homes, in crowded cities and on 
rural plains with their log huts and cabins resounding with the 
jocund cries and shouts, the merry laughter of happy children, 
from fathers with stout hearts and strong arms laboring and 
winning bread for those dependent on them, and mothers with 
unselfish natures ministering to the happiness, the comfort and 
welfare of little ones whose prattling voices are the music of 
their existence; and blending with the great anthem of the Ever- 
lasting Yea are heard the echoes of voices from those who, hav- 
ing finished their course and won their immortality, still regard 
those they have left behind with feelings of unabated love and 
sympathy, and their cry is: Yes! Life is worth the living, for, 
from the Divine humanity has come forth, and unto the Divine 
shall it return, beautified and glorified at last. 

This great verdict of the universe of animated beings is 
evidenced and confirmed by those ties of love and friendship 
which bind kindred hearts together in bonds which time cannot 
break nor dissolve. Says an old writer: ‘‘The fellowship of kin- 
dred minds is like that above.’’ Absence and separation do not 
diminish it. Age and misfortune crumble it not, yea rather 
strengthen and increase it. It fringes human life with a halo of 
unfading joy and delight and also brightens and cheers, if it 
does not shorten the pilgrimage of earth life. The saying: 
‘‘“There is no union here of hearts that finds not here an end’’ 
is no more true and correct than the old adage, ‘‘ When poverty 
comes in at the door, love flies out through the window.’’ They 
are both untrue and are aspersions upon human nature that 
with all its frailties, weaknesses and shortcomings, inits capaci- 
ties of love and friendship can exhibit and manifest a charity 
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which is kind and gentle, seeking not its own, but endureth all 
things and never faileth. 

Happy they who have experienced and enjoyed this fellow- 
ship of heart and mind, the flowering and perfection of human 
nature, a remarkable and pleasing instance of which is found 
recorded in the annals of ancient history and known as the story 
of Damon and Pythias, two noble Athenian young men living in 
Syracuse in the reign of Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily. The 
elder of them, Damon, having incurred the displeasure and ex- 
cited the anger and wrath of the monarch,was condemned by him 
to be beheaded on the public scaffold. His prayer to be allowed 
to return home in Athens in order to settle his affairs before 
dying was at first refused but ultimately granted on the con- 
dition he could procure a hostage who should suffer in his stead, 
in ease he failed to return. His friend Pythias, standing near 
him, at once and gladly volunteered himself and was accepted by 
Dionysius, much to his amazement and the incredulity of the at- 
tendant courtiers, who had no conception of such like friendship, 
and smiled ironically as Damon, when parting from his friend, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Rest assured, Pythias, I will not betray thy lov- 
ing friendship. I will surely return ere the day of execution 
arrives.’’ ‘‘Damon,’’ said Pythias in undertones, ‘‘thy life is 
dear and precious to thy aged parents and the friends that love 
thee; save thy life. I will gladly die and give my life for thine.’’ 

Thus they parted, Pythias being led to his dungeon and 
Damon departing at once to Athens. News of this extraordinary 
event quickly circulated and spread throughout the whole island 
and speculation as to the problematical return of Damon to save 
the life of his friend was rife and uncertain; and as the days 
passed by, public opinion everywhere became divided, some 
maintaining Damon would never return, others believing that 
he would. 

The day fixed for execution at length arrived and Damon 
had not returned. Thousands of spectators from all parts of 
the country far and wide flocked and trooped into Syracuse, 
curious and anxious to witness the denouement of his mistaken 
and foolish friendship. The vast central square in which stood 
the seaffold was packed and filled with a dense crowd of on- 
lookers occupying the tops of surrounding buildings and every 
available space affording a view of the execution. As the hour 
of noon approached when the reprieve expired, the tyrant Dio- 
nysius, seated in his magnificent ivory chariot drawn by six 
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horses, drove into the square and took his seat upon a platform 
in front of the scaffold. He sat surrounded with his retinue of 
courtiers waiting till the hour had struck and knelled the doom 
of Pythias. It struck at last. Damon had not appeared and 
Pythias must die, and pay the forfeit. Ata given signal, he was 
brought forth from his prison, preceded by the masked heads- 
man with his sharpened axe. 

As Pythias mounted the seaffold, voices some in scorn and 
others in tones of indignation were heard: ‘‘Thou wast foolish 
to believe, oh Pythias, that Damon would return. He has be- 
trayed thee.’’ ‘‘No,’’ exclaimed the doomed one, ‘‘Damon has 
not betrayed me, he is faithful and true, but the winds have been 
contrary and prevented his coming, for which I thank the gods, 
as it enables me to die in his stead.’’ 

Every voice became hushed, not a sound was heard. A 
shudder, a feeling of awe seized the vast and silent multitude as 
with blanched faces and heaving breasts they watched Pythias 
after disrobing, calmly kneeling and placing his head upon the 
fatal block. Slowly the headsman prepared himself for the per- 
formance of his duty, whilst every heart throbbed fast and deep 
with mingled emotions of pity and sympathy for the unfortunate 
youth. The axe was uplifted and glittered in the sun; a moment 
and the tragedy would be over, but ere it descended a ery, a 
shout of agony wafted on the wind was heard and turning they 
beheld a horseman in the distance. Their hearts told them it 
was the missing Damon. 

A moment and a dark steed covered with foam and gasping 
for breath rushed madly up through the parting crowd and its 
rider sprang upon the scaffold exclaiming: ‘‘The winds 
have been contrary and drove the vessel out of its course. The 
gods be thanked! I have arrived in time and saved the life of 
my dearest friend.’’ ‘‘Damon,’’ said Pythias, ‘‘why hast thou 
returned and thus prevented me dying in thy stead? but since 
life without thy friendship is valueless, we will both die to- 
gether.’’ 

In presence of such an exhibition of human friendship, all 
hearts were touched and melted, all eyes suffused with tears, and 
in that moment all realized as they had never done before, the 
inherent and latent nobility and grandeur of human nature it 
is capable of manifesting and displaying. All faces turned to- 
wards the tyrant. He, too, was visibly affected by this touch of 
nature which makes the whole world akin and rising up in his 
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chariot, in a voice broken and faltering with emotions he could 
not repress: ‘‘ Live, oh noble youths,’’ he cried aloud, ‘‘live and 
let me share and participate in your incomparable friendship.’’ 


THe FRIENDSHIP OF SAVONAROLA AND Count MIRANDOLA. 


At the close of the Dominican synod at Reggio d’Emilia, the 
delegates and members gathered together in small scattered 
groups and in undertones discussed amongst themselves the ex- 
traordinary speech that they had just listened to. One of these 
wended his way towards Savonarola and grasped his hand with 
a warmth of affectionate feeling, indicative of his admiration 
and delight, that needed not words to express itself. It was 
Count Picus Mirandola. As they gazed on each other’s faces, 
for a few moments, each of them felt pervading their whole 
being a feeling, a glow of something inexpressibly sweet and de- 
lightful, and in that instant two great souls mutually recognized 
each other and became blended and welded together in a bond of 
friendship that all the vicissitudes which time brings in its train 
could never afterward break nor weaken. Moving in the high- 
est cireles of the gayest society, coming into daily contact with 
students and learned men from all parts of Europe, Count 
Mirandola had failed to meet with one whom he could look up to 
and regard as a teacher and guide to the higher and diviner life, 
fitful gleamings and flashes of which had visited him in his hours 
of study and meditation. He had moved and roamed through 
life, craving earnestly for light, thirsting for and aspiring after 
the possession and enjoyment of something ineffable and unde- 
finable, which not all his philosophy and learning had as yet im- 
parted unto him. He had stood in presence of popes, cardinals 
and great prelates of the churech,he had addressed and harangued 
vast audiences composed of kings and nobles, students and phil- 
osophers who had listened to him, discoursing eloquently on 
theological subjects and questions of science, yet had he been 
conscious all along of a lack of something, the want of something 
essential and necessary to make his life complete and give it that 
finishing touch, without which it must remain fragmentary and 
imperfect. What it really was Count Mirandola had not as yet 
discovered and found, nor had he discerned its nature, nor the 
direction whither to turn in order to find it. ‘‘ All things,’’ it 
said, ‘‘come to him who waits.’’ This is true especially so to the 
soul that, like the plant or shrub within the earth, struggles up- 
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wards towards the light; and thus it was that Count Mirandola, 
who found in the soul, the life and teachings of Savonarola what 
he had long been in quest of and sought after, the hight and 
knowledge of the higher life, that sooner or later cometh and en- 
lighteneth every human soul, leading it into the path of which 
an ancient sage speaks: ‘‘ There is a path that no fowl knoweth 
and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen. The lion’s whelps 
have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion hath passed by it.’’? Es ist 
der Weg zum licht. 

The friendship thus inaugurated between Savonarola and 
Count Mirandola was productive of great mutual benefit, es- 
pecially to the latter, who, recognizing in his newly found friend 
a congenial soul possessed of great mental endowments and en- 
riched with rare spiritual gifts and faculties of wisdom and un- 
derstanding qualifying him to become a leader and guide to 
others. To Savonarola, as we shall presently find, the friendship 
of Mirandola was invaluable and greatly contributed to the suc- 
cess of his important mission of purifying Florentine society 
from the. foul and loathsome vices and dissipation that like a 
canker worm were preying upon its vitals, sapping its founda- 
tions as a state and threatening it with downfall and ruin. It 
was no fortuitous concourse of circumstances that they were 
brought into such close contact and intimate relationship. They 
were kindred souls and gravitated towards each other by that 
law of spiritual attraction which, though we are unable with 
our limited faculties and powers of intuition to divine and trace 
its mysterious workings, yet like all the great forces of nature, 
unseen and silent, it operates throughout the world of human- 
ity in the different and various phases of friendship that binds 
individuals together and constitutes the origin of society which 
otherwise would soon become dissolved and disintegrated into 
its primary elements of savagedom and barbarism. 

Though this secret law be beneficent in its influence and act- 
ion, it can become as terribly destructive as an earthquake, as 
explosive and rending as the dread fulminate known to chemists, 
a cubie inch of which contains potential energies so tremendous 
and lethal, capable of annihilating whole cities and leaving not a 
wrack of them perceptible. Woe unto those who toy and play 
_with this mighty principle operating in human life and nature, 
and prostitute it to base purposes and selfish gratification. On 
the other hand, studied wisely and well, its dictates and prescrip- 
tions conformed to and obediently followed, love and friendship 
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become great realities, making human life and existence trans- 
cendently beautiful, jovous and divine, and the marital relation- 
ship, the highest, most endearing and sacred of ties, a blending 
of souls each divine, each helpmeets to one another in their par- 
allel undiverging course of ascension to the Higher Life, the 
finial of human perfection. 

(To be Continued.) 





WHAT LIGHT? 
TowNSEND ALLEN. 


‘‘What light?’’ they asked where’er they met; 
In busy paths their feet were set; 
But both were looking for the Grail, 
f.nd so the question did not fail. 


‘*What light? What light for mortal ken?’’ 
They searched in books and hearts of men; 
Philosophies poured o’er in vain, 

No answer came, no answer came. 


They met again when years had flown, 
And both deep grief and tears had known. 
Their heads were white and lines of care. 
Had aged their faces once so fair. 


‘*What light, O Friend, what light,’’ he cried, 
‘What light has come from th’ other side? 
‘“Ts life now bright or dark to you? 

‘‘Hast found the clue? Hast found the eclue?’’ 


‘Oh yes,’’ she cried with joy, ‘‘at last 
‘*T’ve learned the truth; the night is past. 
‘¢ Tis all summed up in one small word. 
‘‘A word you’ve often, often heard. 


‘<T know,’’ he eried, ‘‘I’ve found it, too, 
‘<The old, old word with meaning new. 
‘‘Tllumed by love, like sun on high, 
‘*No soul can die, no soul can die.’’ 








GENESIS OF JUDAISM. 
By Wiu1am TynDALe. 
IIT. 
- (Concluded from page 109.) 


LaTtTeR History AND FinaL EVoOLuTION. 


priest of Judea twelve years. His rule was characterized 

for its efficiency and diligent care for the prosperity of 

his people. The country was made safe for all, and he 
provided diligently for its defense. 

It had been the common practice of the Syrian overlords, in 
their dealings with the Jewish leaders, to grant liberal immuni- 
ties and privileges so long as they were themselves in straits, 
but to deny and withdraw them when their own fortunes be- 
came prosperous. Antiochus, the brother of Demetrius, showed 
himself as perfidious as the others. He demanded peremptorily 
from Simon the surrender of important places, and the payment 
of tribute which he insisted was in arrears. Simon refused and 
Antiochus sent an army into Judea. This failed of success and 
he next persuaded Ptolemy, the son-in-law of Simon, to assassin- 
ate him, by promise of appointment to the government of Judea. 
Jerusalem thus came once more under the Syrian Overlord, 
but upon his death a few years afterward, John Hyrkanus was 
able to recover the supreme power. He proved his ability and 
ambition by subjecting Idumea and Samaria, and adding their 
territory to Judea. 

From this time the country became the theatre of a relig- 
ious conflict. The Asideans had been desirous of religious free- 
dom only, and even when Judas had been fighting for the in- 
dependence of the nation, they had preferred the government of 
Alecimus as high priest. When Jonathan assumed that office, it 
was without their approval; and even the government of Simon 


S IMON, the last of the Maccabees, was prince and high 
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was no more to their satisfaction. But the wisdom of his ad- 
ministration precluded any-loud objection. But now, the party 
of Rabbis and Pharisees had become stronger and more demon- 
strative. They were aware that a high priest occupied by the 
business of secular government and schemes of conquest would 
be likely to neglect religious interests. Accordingly, the occa- 
sion was taken at a festival to call Hyrkanus to account, and de- 
mand that he should lay aside the dignity of high priest. Hyr- 
kanus resented this boldness, and from that time identified him- 
self with the rival party of Sadducees. The policy of conquest 
was persisted in, and the conquered peoples were incorporated 
into Jewish citizenship. The successors of Hyrkanus added the 
title and authority of king to their other powers. The concept 
of a pure Judaism was overshadowed by the dream of a secular 
ambition, which was enforced with energy and great severity. 

The Sadducees were now the partisans of the government, 
and embraced in their number the wealthier families and the 
chief priests. They are generally described as arrogant and 
domineering, severe in the infliction of penalties, and relatively 
indifferent to the more important matters of religious belief. 
The Pharisees, on the other hand, were philosophic in their 
tastes, fond of nice disquisitions, devoted to the study of the 
law and even of occult learning, and especially as gentle in in- 
fliction of penalties. The great body of the commonalty took 
sides with the teachers. 

During the whole period of the rule of the Asmonean priest- 
kings, this conflict raged. Sometimes it broke out in gross insult 
and even open violence. On one occasion, at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, the King, Alexander Jaunaeos, had returned from the 
army to officiate as high priest. On such occasions, more free- 
doms were taken than were permissible at other festivals.’ 


(1) Plutarch in ‘“‘The Symposiacs,’’ represents one of his guests as describing the 
resemblance of the Jewish festivals and the rites of Bacchus. ‘“‘The time and manner 
of the greatest and most holy festival of the Jews, is exactly agreeable to the Holy 
Rites of Bacchus,’’ the man declares. ‘‘That which they call ‘The Fast’ (Yom Kipper) 
they celebrate in the midst of the vintage, and it is the day which goes immediately 
before the Feast of Tabernacles. They furnish their tables with all kinds of fruits, 
while they sit under tabernacles made of vines and ivy. A few days after they cele- 
brate another feast, not darkly, but openly, dedicated to Bacchus; they have a feast 
among them called Kradephoria from carrying palm-trees, and Thyrsophoris when 
they enter the temple carrying thyrsi. What they do within I know not; but it is 
very probable that they perform the rites of Bacchus. First, they have little trump- 
ets, such as the Grecians used to have at their Bacchanalia to call upon their gods 
withal. Others go before them playing upon harps which they call Levites—whether 
so named from Lusios or Evios—either word agrees with Bacchus. Their high priest 
on holidays enters their temple with his mitre on, arrayed in the skin of a hind em- 
broidered with gold, wearing buskins, and a coat hanging down to his ankles; be- 
sides, he has a great many little bells hanging at his garment which make a noise 
as he walks the streets.” 
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The multitude pelted him freely with citrons, at which he 
became enraged and punished the offenders with severe cruelty. 
In return, his subjects thus treated broke out into open revelt 
and invited the King of Syria to aid them. Alexander was 
driven from the country. But King Demetrius was too weak 
at home to profit by this opportunity and was obliged to with- 
draw his forees. Alexander, on returning to power, took a 
bloody revenge upon the Pharisees, driving them from the 
eountry. But at his death Salome, his queen, took control of 
affairs. Her son Hyrkanus was made high priest, and the Phari- 
sees were restored to honor and influence. But her younger 
son, Aristobulus, was a Sadducee, and at her death, gained pos- 
session of Jerusalem and superseded Hyrkanus in the priest- 
hood. It was the last victory of the Sadducees. Autipater, the 
son of the Governor of Idumea, came upon the stage in behalf of 
the deposed high priest. The Pharisees co-operated with him, 
and Aristobulus appealed to the Roman Senate. From the days 
of Judas Maceabeus there had been an alliance with the Romans, 
but it had brought no special result. It followed, as had been 
usual everywhere else. The opportunity was thus afforded for 
interfering and subjugation. The rival claimants appeal came 
before Pompey at Damascus. A special deputation of Pharisees 
also waited upon the Roman general and solicited him to abolish 
the kingly office. He complied, but he also made Judea tributary 
to Rome, and took from it the countries that had been annexed. 
Hyrkanus was reinstalled as high priest. Efforts were repeatedly 
made after this to restore the monarchy, but they were always 
in vain. Autipater was placed in charge of civil affairs, and 
after his death, Herod his son was made king. 

He began his reign by the execution of forty-five noblemen, 
Sadducees, and members of the National Council. Under one 
pretext or another he exterminated the Maccabean family and 
afterward made frequent changes in the office of high priest, 
sometimes selecting men from Alexandria and Babylon. He 
gave special favor to the Pharisees and even to Essenes, as hav- 
ing no ambitions averse to his wishes. 

The Pharisees were indeed at the height of influence. Their 
most illustrious teachers now flourished; among them were 
Sameas, Abtalion, Gamaliel, and Shammai. 

This brings us to the period which general consent has 
agreed was the beginning of the new World-faith. The Judaism 
of the world was divided between that of Judea and that of the 
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Jews who were dispersed over other regions; that of Judea was: 
marked by the divisions of Pharisees and Sadducees. The re- 
ligious observances were alike with them all; but points of doc- 
trine exhibited wide differences. In the matter of Sacred Writ- 
ings the peculiarities were distinct. The Sadducees accepted 
only the works of the earlier period, the compilers of which 
wrote in the old Hebrew language. They admitted no extraneous 
doctrine. The First book of Maccabees, though not accepted in 
the Canon, was evidently written by one of their party, while the 
Second Book, with its account of special guardians from the 
spiritual region, exhibits beliefs peculiar to the Pharisee. ‘‘ For 
the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel 
nor spirit; but the Pharisees confess both.’’ While the Jews 
who were transported by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon regarded 
Jehovah as tutelary god of the Hebrew race, those who came to 
Judea in subsequent years had learned of a ‘‘God of heaven’’ 
in whose domain all the universe is included, and that beside him 
there is none other. 

The Jews of Egypt and the ‘‘Dispersion’’ maintained 
friendly relations with their brethren in Judea, participating in 
the stated festivals and in other ways commemorating the re- 
ligious observances. They made use of Greek versions of the 
Sacred Writings, adding to them by contributions of their own. 
But for them the Jewish history would have been lost to the 
great world outside the pale of Judaism. There had been faint 
record as we have perceived of the Persian period, none ef the 
Kgyptian suzerainty. Even the achievements of the Maccabean 
brothers by which independence was secured for Judea with 
freedom from foreign regulations of worship would not have 
been preserved in historic record. It seems, however, that the 
works of the Apocryphal writers became known in Galilee and 
other districts, as well as abroad. The principal quotations in 
the Gospels and Epistles are from these works, as well as other 
expressions from authors that had not been admitted in the 
Hebrew Canon. 

The promulgation of the Gospel was also originally con- 
templated to be confined to Jews alone. There seems always to 
have been little desire to add converts from alien races. Even 
the adoption of Jewish rites by the Idumeans and Samaritans, 
which was enforced by John Hyrkanus, did not meet with cor- 
dial acceptance from genuine Jews. Although the apostolic com- 
mission is represented to have been given to Galileans in Galilee, 
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it was restricted to ‘‘the lost sheep of the House of Israel’’ and 
it forbade to go in the way of the Gentiles and the cities of the 
Samaritans. This was in accord with the stricter Jewish senti- 
ment. Indeed. although Jesus is represented as beginning his 
eareer by a temptation which is described in the vague terms 
which suggest an initiatory rite, and although he is said to have 
discoursed to the multitude in language that veiled his real 
meaning, he appears to have been recognized by the leading 
Pharisees as one of their number,and was styled Rabbi like other 
accredited teachers. They often criticized his utterances as they 
did those of their own number, and several times sought to shield 
him from danger. He, on his part, while denouncing them as 
hypocrites, men acting a part when they were teaching, never- 
theless acknowledged that they sat in the seat of Moses, and 
that their exhortations ought to be obeyed. 

The same carefulness to make distinction between Jews and 
others is recorded of the apostles. The concourse of people 
grouped together on the day of Pentecost, to whom Peter dis- 
coursed, was made up of Jews from the different countries, who 
all spoke in various Grecian dialects. ‘‘The promise is to you 
and your children’’ the apostle declares. The men who com- 
plained to the high priest against Stephen were of the same 
class, and when after his execution the other believers fled to 
their homes away from Jerusalem, they ‘‘ preached the word to 
the Jews only.’’ 

The Universal Epistle of James is addressed to ‘‘the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel scattered abroad’’ and he plainly takes issue 
with Paul on the point of faith as compared to observance of the 
works of the law. He objects to deference to the rich in the 
synagogue and the despising of the poor. The believers at Jeru- 
salem were known as ‘‘poor,’’ the Ebionites, and are de- 
seribed as holding their property in common like the Essenean 
brotherhoods. Indeed, Kusebius, the historian of the Chureh, 
considers the Essenes as Jewish believers. 

Nevertheless, as an eloquent writer has declared, ‘‘the vehi- 
cle of the new doctrine was Greek.’’ Men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
breaking through the restrictions, ‘‘came to Antioch and spake 
unto the Grecians’’ making many disciples. Hearing of this at 
Jerusalem, the leaders sent Barnabas, a Levite belonging to 
Cyprus, to examine into the matter. He procured Paul, who 
was a native of Tarsus, to aid him in the work. It would appear 
from expressions incidentally used that a new departure took 
place at the old Asian metropolis. The designation of ‘‘Chris- 
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tians’’ was first adopted there, and has continued in use till the 
present time. It is further stated that Paul and Barnabas were 
commissioned by the other prophets and teachers at Antioch as 
apostles or missionaries to promulgate the new doctrine. 

Paul himself was very tenacious in regard to this matter. 
He declared that this doctrine was purely and from the very 
first, his own. ‘‘This gospel, which was preached by me was not 
after man,’’ he stoutly affirms. ‘‘For I never received it of man, 
neither was | taught it, but it was by revelation.’’ 

Peter coming to Antioch, there followed a misunderstand- 
ing. Owing probably to the custom of consecrating food to an 
alien divinity before eating, Jews would not eat with others who 
were not Jews. Peter on this oceasion, however, ate with the 
other believers, though they were not of Jewish extraction. But 
there came others from Jerusalem to Antioch and he, in alarm, 
did not venture to continue the practice. His example was fol- 
lowed by others, and Paul sharply upbraided him for his double 
dealing. Paul also took oceasion to afhrm his own cardinal doe- 
trine. ‘‘\We Jews know,”’ said he, ‘‘that a man is not justified 
by the works of the law, but only through the faith.’’ 

He likewise relates that he went himself to Jerusalem, and 
explained the doctrine which he had been preaching, maintain- 
ing his ground unflinching. Those who were in authority finally 
compromised the whole matter by a division of the field of labor, 
they to continue with those of Jewish parentage, and Paul and 
his colleagues to be apostles to the Gentiles. They only made the 
condition that the ‘‘poor,’’ the Ebionite brothers at Jerusalem, 
should be remembered. 

listrangement, however, seems to have followed. Some 
vears afterward, it is recorded that Paul came again to Jerusa- 
lem with liberal contributions from the communities where he 
had labored. He had even conformed so strictly to the old ob- 
servances as to take the vow of nazir. James told him of the 
general prejudice existing against him, as teaching to disregard 
circumcision and the Law of Moses, the Torah. He proposed to 
Paul to go to the temple with a party of other brothers who had 
taken a similar vow, to be at charges with them, and make the 
usual offerings. This would show everybody that he was an 
orderly Jew, and a faithful observer of the law. Paul complied 
with this counsel, but as he was about to finish the matter, some 
Jews who had encountered him in Asia saw him there and raised 
an uproar. Only the coming of the Roman guard saved his life. 
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He was arraigned before the high priest and council, and evaded 
sentence as a disturber of the government only by declaring him- 
self a Pharisee. The Sadducees abetted by the high priest, who 
was of their number, persevered in their efforts against him, 
but no one of the Church at Jerusalem interfered in his behalf 
or ventured even a word of sympathy. 

The doctrines of Paul, based upon the principles of faith 
and charity, gradually became accepted over the Roman world. 
Loftier in their tone than the decadent worships of the nations, 
they gradually won favor with individuals of an ascetic or en- 
thusiastic temper; and having absorbed and given new forms 
to the prominent notions and ceremonies of the several worships, 
succeeded finally in being adopted in their place. Judaistic in 
their inception they became ethnic in form and characteristics. 

At the death of Herod his kingdom had been divided among 
his sons. The administration of Archelaos, who succeeded him 
in Judea, was so oppressive that the Roman Senate, at the ap- 
plication of leading subjects, deposed him and made Judea a 
province of the Empire. The change, however, was hardly more 
satisfactory. The Roman rulers were often tyrannical, greedy 
of gain, and disregardful of the popular sentiment. The Sad- 
ducees profited by the change; the high priests, though compelled 
to pay for their appointment and often changed as a higher bid- 
der was found, were uniformly of their party. The Pharisees, 
however, found the condition of affairs less satisfactory. They 
managed to adapt themselves, as well as they might, to the exist- 
ing conditions. But discontent could not be always restrained. 
Finally a new party of zealots sprang up, which gave direction to 
the general discontent. Revolt ensued, and with it came univer- 
sal disorder. Robbery and assassination seemed but common 
occurrences. The Romans put an end to these conditions by de- 
stroying Jerusalem and burning the Temple. 

Witk this downfall, the influence of the Sadducees was alsa 
gone. The priests had generally been of that party, and had 
taken little part in the spiritual life of the people. It devolved 
upon the Rabbis, the Scribes and Pharisees to organize Judaism 
on a permanent foundation. They began this work by establish- 
ing the Great Council anew at Jamnia. At a later period it was 
removed to Tiberias in Galilee. The presidency was made 
hereditary in the house of Hillel and Gamaliel, and was duly 
recognized by the Roman overlords as possessing similar au- 
thority to that of the former high priests. This state of affairs 
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continued till the death of the last member of the family; after 
which Palestine ceased to be the religious centre of Judaism. 

Among the changes which were imputed to this period was 
the discarding of the versions of the Sacred Canon in the Greek 
language. The Christian groups, generally, had adopted these 
in preference, and the relations between them and the Jews had 
developed into animosity, which afterward degenerated into act- 
ual hatred. 

Meanwhile, the destruction of their capital and Temple had 
by no means totally crushed the spirit of the Jewish people. 
Again and again there continued to be revolts, and the suppress- 
ing of these by the usual cruelties planted the germs of later out- 
break. The Kmperor Adrian founded a new city upon the ruins 
of Jerusalem, calling it by his own name—<Aelia—a name by 
which it was known for two hundred years. A temple of Jupiter 
was also erected on the hallowed site, and a cave for observance 
of the Rites of Adonis was consecrated at Bethlehem. A revolt 
followed, which for years imperiled the Roman dominion in 
the East. 

The Rabbi Akiba was the most imposing figure in this 
period of Jewish history. He was of venerable age, and indeed 
it has been affirmed that he was in the years of manhood when 
Titus destroyed Jerusalem. He had been distinguished for pro- 
found knowledge of the lore of his people, and the Mishna, one 
of the most celebrated monuments of Hebrew learnng, was com- 
piled by him. Like the father of the Maccabees, he deplored the 
calamity of his people, and with the zeal of a Crusader he set 
about the attempt to regain national independence. He went 
through Judea, the Parthian dominions, Asia Minor, Cyprus and 
Egypt, stirring up Gentiles and Jews alike to revolt against 
Rome. Preparations were made in abundance. Then there 
arose a leader, a man of whose birth and parentage nothing was 
known, but whose aspect and manner were kingly. Akiba un- 
hesitatingly declared him to be ‘‘the Lord’s anointed’’ and 
gave him the name of Bareochba, the Son of the Star. This 
was enough; Jews flocked to his standard; Samaritans dropping 
old enmities, enlisted by thousands, and multitudes that were 
not of Shemitie race ranged themselves with the children of 
Jacob. Two hundred thousand, some affirm half a million, were 
in his army. He was successful, and for three years had his 
seat of government at Jerusalem. He took measures for public 
defense, exercised civil authority and coimed money. He dis- 
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played animosity toward Christians as apostates and enemies, 
and they were required to embrace the law on penalty of scourg- 
ing. The Great Covenant was again established, and the Tetra- 
gramimaton, the Hebrew name of the Deity, which worshippers 
would not utter, now became the watchword of Judaism. 

The whole military force of the Empire seems to have been 
required to crush this effort for national existence. Julius Se- 
verus, the ablest of the Roman generals, was called from Britain 
to command the army, and the conflict was marked by the per- 
sistence and cruelty characteristic of Roman warfare. The Jew- 
ish leader perished in battle, and Akiba, his patron and counsel- 
lor having been made a prisoner, was flayed alive. 

Seventeen centuries and more have passed, but no new at- 
tempt of importance has been made to ‘‘restore again the king- 
dom of Israel.’’ 

The Jews abandoned Palestine for other countries. When 
Islam became included by itself in the category of world-relig- 
ions, many found shelter with it, either as proselytes or pro- 
tegees, and were instrumental in contributing to learning in its 
schools and universities. So close was the affiliation that it has 
not been always easy to distinguish which of the two religions 
the teachers professed. 

In Christendom, unhappily, there have been contrary con- 
ditions. It has been remarked that where there existed a like 
belief generally, but with difference in one or two points, there 

ras the most implacable enmity. 

From the epoch of Barecochba, when Christians were 
scourged in the synagogues, till the present time, in which in 
many countries Jews are excluded from common rights with 
others, there has existed a repugnance between the adherents of 
the rival faiths. The legislation of European governments has 
been characterized by political disabilities, exclusion from speci- 
fic industrial pursuits, deprivation of the protection of law, 
added to social ostracism and personal affront. The representa- 
tionof Shylock by Shakespere illustrates the wrongs to which the 
Jews have been subjected, and the hatred and malice which were 
engendered. Yet in this matter they have their share of blame. 
They are often servile when subject to superior power, but arro- 





(°) Dr. Thomas Inman, author of “‘Ancient Faiths,’’ expresses the opinion fhat the de- 
scription of events in the twenty-fourth chapter of the Gospel according to Matthew, 
and corresponding chapters in the other canonical Gospels, were added to those com- 
positions as relating to conditions incident to the reign of Barcochba. That the ac- 
counts were written but not spoken, he considered to be indicated by the passage: 
“‘He that readeth, let him understand.”’ 
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gant and domineering when they chance to become uppermost. 
Such conditions, however, can not last; they will gradually give 
way to contiguity, business relations, community of interests, 
sense of justice, and the courtesy which is characteristic of cul- 
tured people. 

The proverbial exclusiveness of the Jewish communities is 
probably the result of the persecutions to which they have been 
subjected. Too much account has been made of the distinction 
of race. The peculiarities of physiognomy were created by the 
persistence in forming connubial unions solely with individuals 
of their own number. Any type of men or animals ean be de- 
veloped in a similar manner. Yet the canonical writings indicate 
that no such restriction existed in earlier periods. Though 
Abraham is deseribed as having taken his sister to wife, and 
Isaac and Jacob are represented as having married their cousins, 
the patriarch Judah wedded a woman of the Canaanites, and 
Joseph the daughter of an Egyptian priest. When the Israelites 
had established themselves among the other populations in Pal- 
estine, they intermarried with them freely. Indeed, they seem 
to have inherited the Phoenician characteristics as traders and 
adventurers, rather than as craftsmen and tillers of the soil. 
Indeed, not till Ezra and Nehemiah promulgated the ‘‘Law of 
Moses,’’ and required marriages to be made with Jews alone, 
does the restriction appear to have existed at all. 

Thus, they have preserved traditionary customs adopted 
from older races, and developed during the historic period a 
religion and philosophy which have distinguished them as a 
peculiar people. They have shed off such as lapsed into the cus- 
toms of other nations, and those who chose secular power rather 
than mental excellence. 

If they have failed to do a full part in the world’s indus- 
tries, they have made it up largely in the cultivating of knowl- 
edge and the part which they have been enabled to take in public 
affairs. Their stability, their esprit de corps, their family vir- 
tues, justly demand admiration. Probably they will never again 
eolonize a Judea in Palestine, but Christian communities that 
seem to be losing hold of these virtues, ean turn with profit and 
copy them. For by these only can perpetuity be assured. 

Wherever the Jews have enjoyed the same rights and priv- 
ileges as others, they have been molded accordingly, merging 
more or less into the same social body. By their insistence in 
regard to the Torah, circumcision and the Sabbath, they have 
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maintained their individuality. But there seems to be a dis- 
position to yield these distinctions. Very many entertain no 
religious conviction at all; but like the Sadducees, ‘‘say that 
there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit,’’? and doubt 
the verity of the canonical writings. Learned Rabbis are pre- 
ceiving affinities between Judaism and Christianity, and seek- 
ing fraternal relations. As old prejudices die out with the older 
generations, the words of the Gospel may yet be fulfilled that 
there shall be one fold and one shepherd. 
But that time has not yet come. 


For thrones have fallen—nations gone 
Before the march of time; 

And where the ocean rolled alone 
Are forests in their prime, 

Since Gentile plowshares marred the brow 
Of Zion’s holy hill;— 

Where are the Roman eagles now?— 
Yet Judah wanders still. 

And hath she wandered thus in vain, 
A pilgrim of the Past? 

No!—long deferred her hope hath been, 
But it shall come at last. 





THe Enp. 





But, indeed, if every great man, Napoleon himself, is in- 
trinsically a poet ,an idealist, with more or less completeness 
of utterance, which of all our great men, in these modern ages, 
had such an endowment in that kind as Luther? He it was, em- 
phatically, who stood based on the Spiritual World of man, and 
only by the footing and miraculous power he had obtained there, 
could work such changes in the Material World. As a partici- 
pant and dispenser of divine influences, he shows himself among 
human affairs; a true connecting medium and visible Messen- 
ger between Heaven and Earth; a man, therefore, not only per- 
mitted to enter the sphere of Poetry, but to dwell in the purest 
centre thereof: perhaps the most inspired of all Teachers since 
the first Apostles of his faith; and thus not a Poet only, but a 
Prophet and god-ordained Priest, which is the highest form of 
that dignity, and of all dignity. 

Carlyle, Luther’s Psalm. 


— ie. rte eR 
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THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR; 
OR, 


BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for the 
first time wholly translated into English, with notes, refer- 
ences and expository remarks. 


By NuruHo pE MANHAR. 
‘¢A KABBALISTIC SYMPOSIUM BY RaBBi SIMEON’sS STUDENTS.’’ 
(Continued from page 124.) 


66 ND God said let there be light and light was.’ ‘To 
A whom spake Alhim these words, ‘let there be light?’ 


It was to the dwellers on the earth; but ‘light was’ 

refers to the light made for the world to 
come. The higher lhght, the lhght of the eye was cre- 
ated first by the Holy One who caused Adam, the pro- 
tagonist, to behold it so that he was able to view the world 
at a glance. This was the divine light enjoyed by David, 
who in a moment of spiritual ecstacy exclaimed, ‘How great is 
thy goodness which thou hast laid up for them that fear thee’ 
(Ps. xxxvi. 20), and it was the self-same light by which God 
showed Moses the promised land from Gilead unto Dan. From 
the beginning, this divine light was hidden and concealed, as tae 
Holy One perceived that the generations of men who lived in 
the time of Enoch and Noah, and also during the building of the 
tower of Babel, would use it for selfish purposes. He imparted 
it to Moses, who made use of it three months after his birth, as 
it is written, ‘She hid him three months’ (Ex. ii. 7), after which 
he was brought into the Presence of Pharaoh. Then the Holy 
One took it away from him until his ascent of Mount Sinai in 
order to receive the law. On that occasion it was again imparted 
to Moses and enjoyed by him during his lifetime. To such an 
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extent was its manifestation, that it is said, ‘the skin of his face 
shone, so that the children of Israel were afraid to come nigh 
unto him’ (Ex. xxxiv. 30). Moses was so invested with this 
divine light that it seemed like a talith or garment about him. 
This same divine light is referred to by the psalmist. ‘Who 
coverest thyself with light as with a garment’ (Ps. civ. 2). ‘Let 
there be light and light was.’ Wherever in the Scripture this 
word yehe (let there be) is used, it refers to or signifies this 
divine light, both in this world and the world to come.’’ 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘The light created by God in the work 
of creation, filled the world with its splendor, but was eventually 
withdrawn and concealed, why? In order that transgressors of 
the good law might not participate in it, and therefore the Holy 
One conceals and preserves it for the right-doers as it is written, 
‘Light is sown for the righteous and gladness for the upright in 
heart’ (Ps. xevii. 11). When it shall prevail again throughout 
the world humanity will become renewed and live the Higher 
life and make it one with angelic life. Till then, however, this 
divine light is concealed in darkness which is as a covering to it. 
And this is why God called the light ‘Day,’ and the darkness He 
ealled ‘Night,’ the one being only a diminution of the other as it 
is written, ‘Light and darkness are both alike to thee. He dis- 
covereth deep things out of darkness’ ’’ (Job xu. 22). 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘The meaning of those words is this, 
that the great mysteries of life, at present veiled and hidden in 
darkniess, become revealed to the ‘Illuminate’ or enlightened by 
the adaptation of their modes of thinking, and thus comprehen- 
sible to the human understanding with its limited powers of 
expression, so that the words of Scripture are realized, ‘And the 
light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun’ (Is. xxi. 26). 
That this might become actual, there was needed language or 
audible speech. This speech is that known by the term Sab- 
bath; and because of its purity, it is forbidden to give utterance 
to any idle or profane word on that day. This is why Rabbi 
- Simeon used to say to his mother, whenever he heard her speak- 
ing on secular and profane subjects during the sabbath day, 
‘Mother, remember it is the holy day and do not indulge in idle 
discourse, for that is forbidden!’ This form or kind of language 
it is, that should prevail everywhere because, as it symbolizes 
the union of the active principle of light with the passive prin- 
ciple of darkness, it is the only means for giving expression and 
form to the hidden mysteries of life.’’ 
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Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘If this is to be, wherefore is it then 
written, ‘And God divided the light from the darkness?’ ’’ 

Rabbi Jose replied: ‘‘In order that light might give rise to 
day and darkness to night. Afterwards He associated them 
together and made them as one, wherefore it is written, ‘And 
the evening and the morning were day one (one day) (Gen. 1.), 
the evening, morning and day forming one whole.’ 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘ Until the manifestation of Alhim, the 
creative Logos, the male principle was in the light, and the 
female principle, in the darkness. In the work of creation they 
became unified, and formed the necessary complements of each 
other. If it be asked, why were they separated and disjoined? 
it was that there might be a distinction between them; and they 
became united in order that the true light might be found in its 
complement, the darkness, and the true darkness in its comple- 
ment, the light. Though at present there are many different 
shades and degrees between them, yet, notwithstanding, they 
form but one whole, as it is written, ‘Day, one.’ ”’ | 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘It is on this union of light and dark- 
ness that the whole universe is based and formed. In Scripture 
it is referred to and spoken of as acovenant. Thus it is written, 
‘If my covenant be not with day and night and if I had not 
appointed the ordinances of heaven and earth’ (Jer. xxxill. 25). 
What is this covenant? It is the good law of justness, right and 
harmony, that form the basis of all existence throughout the 
universe. The import and mystery of it is expressed in the 
word zacor (remember). Day and night in their adjustment to 
each other symbolizing the great law of harmony and unity, it 
follows that it lies as the root of all created existence and there- 
fore saith the Scripture, ‘but for this covenant or union between 
day and night, I should not have established the laws and ordi- 
nances of heaven and earth,’ and which in all worlds throughout 
the universe form one and the same rule of life.’’ 

Rabbi Simeon again spake and said: ‘‘It is written, ‘By 
the voice of the Mediator or Harmonizer, amongst those who 
draw forth water, shall be proclaimed the divine law of Just- 
ness’ (Jud. v.11). The voice of the Mediator (Kol mkhtztzim) 
here signifies the voice of Jacob, the word mkhtztzim being 
equivalent to ash ha-benaim. ‘Those who draw forth water’ are 
they who draw the water of life flowing from an inexhaustible 
fountain on high, that gives strength and vitality to every ani- 
mated being. It is further added, ‘and the clemency or good- 
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ness of God shall be poured in abundance upon Israel, and the 
people of God (those who live conformably to the good law) shall 
appear at the gates.’ Israel here signifies the children of light 
to whom as a heritage the Holy One has laid up and reserved 
this divine life forever when they become circumcised in heart, 
the sine qua non of its enjoyment. When this is not the case, 
then are realized the words of Scripture, ‘They forsook the Lord 
God of their fathers’ (Jud. 1. 12). This apostasy lasted until 
Deborah, the prophetess, appeared and led them back into the 
true path; so that it is said, ‘The people willingly offered them- 
selves’ (Jud. v.2). Furthermore, it is written, ‘The inhabitants 
of the villages, ceased, they ceased in Israel until that Deborah 
arose, that | arose a mother in Israel’ (Jud. v. 7). 

‘*What is the esoteric meaning of ‘a mother in Israel?’ The 
phrase refers to the celestial mother by whom the heavenly 
waters of life were made to flow into the world, so that the chil- 
dren of light might be strengthened and established and the true 
source of it be made known and manifested. This great 
unknown truth is referred to in the words, ‘The righteous One 
hath founded the world’ (Prov. x. 24). The three come forth 
from the one. One is in three and stands between two, forming 
a triad from which has proceeded everything; so that One is all 
and all is One; as it is written, ‘It was evening and it was morn- 
ing, day one, for the day, with its evening and morning, is one. 
This mystery is further expressed. It is written, ‘And God said 
let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters and let it 
divide the waters from the waters’ ’’ (Gen. i. 6). 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘Seven firmaments are there on high 
founded on and governed by the great law of universal harmony, 
of which the Tetragrammaton or sacred name is a symbol. The 
firmament here mentioned is established in the midst of the 
waters. It is above the Hayoth or living creatures and divideth 
the waters above from the waters below and serves as an inter- 
mediary between them. When the waters below call to the 
waters above, it is through it that the latter descend and give life 
and strength to all creatures as hath been stated. It is written, 
‘a garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse; a spring shut up, a 
fountain sealed’ (Cant. iv. 12). By ‘a garden enclosed’ is meant, 
the spouse concealed therein, the universal mother of existing 
things, from whom floweth forth the great river of the water of 
life, which if it should cease to flow the waters below would 
become congealed and infertile. As rivers and streams become 
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frozen when the north wind blows, and remain so until the south 
wind comes and dissipates by its warmth and heat the frost, in 
like manner, the waters of the river of life do not flow into the 
world of humanity except under the influence of the life divine. 
Such is the esoteric meaning of the firmament existing between 
the higher and lower regions of life. Scripture saith not, ‘let 
there be made a firmament and let it be placed in the midst of the 
waters, 1. e., between the waters above and those below; for the 
firmament here mentioned existed before the beginning of the 
creation of the world and was only placed between them, that is, 
above the Hayoth or living creatures.’’ 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘In the human body, there exists an 
organ called the diaphragm, separating the heart from the abdo- 
men, so that what the former receives or takes in is transmitted 
to the latter. So is it with the firmament in the midst of the 
waters, or the higher and lower spheres of existence. What it 
receives from the higher it transmits to the lower spheres for 
the maintenance and continuity of human and animal life. 
There is an allusion to this in the words, ‘And the veil shall 
divide between the holy place and the Holy of Holies’ ’”’ (Ex. 
Xxvl. 33). 

Said Rabbi Abba: ‘‘ ‘Who hideth himself in the waters 
and maketh the clouds his chariot and walketh upon the wings 
of the wind’ (Ps. civ. 3). By the waters is signified the waters 
on high by which the house was built, as it is written, ‘Through 
wisdom (hochma), the house is built, and by understanding 
(binah) it is established’ (Prov. xxiv. 3). ‘Who maketh the 
clouds his chariot.’ Rabbi Yessa the aged separated the word 
‘abim’ (clouds) into ab (cloud), and im (ocean), denoting that 
the darkness proceeded from the left side of the sephirotic tree 
of creation. ‘And walketh upon the wings of the wind’ refer to 
the Holy Spirit from on high, symbolized by the two golden 
cherubim placed at each end of the mercy-seat, as it is written, 
‘Thou shalt make two cherubim of gold, of beaten work shalt 
thou make them’ (Ex. xxv. 18). Of these cherubim we also read, 
‘He rode upon a cherub and did fly, yea, He did fly upon the wings 
of the wind’ (Ps. xviii. 10). Whilst the manifestation of the 
Divine is confined and limited to the higher or heavenly spheres 
He is said to ride upon a cherub, but after its appearance in the 
world, then He rides upon the wings of the wind.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘It is written, ‘He weigheth the waters 
by measure’ (Job xxvii. 25). These words refer to that just 
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proportion or measure of the life principle necessary for the 
development and perfection of all animated creatures, and which 
proceeds from the sephiroth Geburah (Justice or Justness).’’ 

Said Rabbi Abba: ‘‘The ancients relate that when the great 
teachers descended and came upon earth, they began their medi- 
tations on the mysteries of creation by observing the strictest 
silence, impelled thereto by the fear lest by a single word they 
should divulge what was revealed to them and thus subject them- 
selves to condemnation.’’ 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘At first the initial letter of the 
alphabet, alternately ascending and descending, impressed on 
the surface of the lower waters the forms of all the other letters, 
and they became the complement of each other. After the for- 
mation of these letters they became the foundation of the world. 
Then the waters above mingled with those below, giving rise to 
the words called Beth (house). This is why Scripture com- 
mences with the letter B in order to teach that the origin of the 
world is due to the mingling and blending of these waters which 
continued until the firmament which now separates them was 
established and fixed. This separation took place on the second 
day of creation and on that day was also created Gehenna, which 
continues to exist as the place of the devouring fire reserved for 
the wicked and wrongdoers. 


(To be Continued.) 





THE GUEST CHAMBER OF THE HEART. 
TOWNSEND ALLEN. 


Deep in each heart there is a secret room, 
All unsuspected by the worldly wise, 
Where one may entertain, if ’tis his will, 
A guest divine from the celestial skies. 


The door into this room is locked and barred, 

The key is found through righteousness and prayer, 
When all is calm without, an holy one 

Will meet thee in the sacred stillness there. 


eee — 
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MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


‘* Does any one know where the centre 
1s around which our sun and its planets 
seem to be revolving? I have read that 
wt might be Alcyone or Sirius.’ 

Astronomers have not yet determined 
which star is the centre of the universe in 
toto. Each of those stars thought to be 
the centre have on later investigation 
been found to be themselves moving. As 
long as astronomers hold merely to the 
physical side of astronomy, they cannot 
discover the centre. The fact is, no one of 
those stars which are seen is the centre 
of the universe. The centre of the uni- 
verse is invisible and not to be discovered 
by telescopes. That which is visible of 
the universe is but a small portion of the 
real universe, in the same sense that that 
which is seen of man, his physical body, 
is a small portion of the real man. The 
physical body, whether of man or the uni- 
verse, has a formative principle which 
holds the visible physical particles to- 
gether. Through this formative principle 
there operates another principle, the prin- 
ciple of life. The principle of life extends 
beyond the physical and the formative 
principles and keeps all the particles of 
the physical body and all bodies in space 
in movement. The principle of life is 
itself included in a _ greater principle 
which, to the human mind, is as boundless 
as is space. This principle is apprehended 
by authors of religions and scriptures as 
God. It is the Universal Mind, which in- 
cludes all things in manifestation, visible 
or invisible. It is intelligent and all- 
powerful, but has no parts in the same 
sense that space has no parts. Within it 
the physical universe as a whole and all 
things live and move and have their 
being. This is the centre of the universe. 
“The centre is everywhere and the cir- 
cumference nowhere.” 

‘* What makes one’s heart beat; 2s at 
the vibration of waves from the sun, also 
what about breathing ?”’ 

Vibrations from the sun do not cause 
the heart to beat, though the sun has to 
do with the circulation of the blood and 
with all life on the earth. One of the 
causes of the heart beat is the action of 
the breath on the blood as it is con- 


tacted in the pulmonary alveoli, the air- 
chambers of the lungs. This is the phy- 
sical breath action on the physical blood, 
the central station of which is the heart. 
But the physical breath action is not the 
real cause of the heart beat. The prim- 
ary cause is the presence in the body of 
a psychic entity which enters the body at 
birth and remains during the life of the 
body. This psychic entity is related to 
another which is not in the body, but 
which lives in the atmosphere of the 
body, surrounds and acts on the body. By 
the action and interaction of these two 
entities, the in and out breathing con- 
tinues through life. The psychic entity 
in the body lives in the blood and it is 
directly through this psychic entity living 
in the blood that the heart is caused to 
beat. 

“One’s heart” is a large. subject; 
‘‘breathing’’ is a large subject; much may 
be written about them. That we might be 
able to answer the last part of the ques- 
tion: ‘‘also what about breathing’ we 
must be informed ‘‘what about it.” 


‘* What is the relation between the 
heart and the sex functions—also the 
breathing ?”’ 

The heart of man may properly be 
said to extend through the entire body. 
Wherever are the arteries, veins or capil- 
laries, there are the ramifications of the 
heart. The circulatory system is only 
the field of action for the blood. The 
blood is the medium of the breath for 
communication between the organs and 
the body. The blood, therefore, is the 
messenger between the breath and the 
sex organs. We breathe into the lungs, 
the lungs transmit the air to the blood, 
the action of the blood stirs up the organs 
of sex. In the editorial yn The Zodiac, 
V., which appeared in “‘The Word,” Vol. 
3, pp. 264-265, the writer speaks of the 
gland of Luschka, the particular organ 
of desire. as sex desire. There it is stated 
that with each inbreathing the blood is 
stimulated and acts on the gland of 
Luschka and that this organ either allows 
the force playing through it to go down- 
ward or upward. If it goes downward it 
goes outward, acting in conjunction with 
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the opposite organ, which is virgo, but 
if it goes upward it is made to do so by 
the will-breath and its path is by way of 
the spine. The heart is the central sta- 
tion for the blood, and is also the recep- 
tion hall where all thoughts entering 
into the body gain audience with the 
mind. Thoughts of the sex nature enter 
the body through the sex organs; they 
arise and apply for entrance into the 
heart. If the mind grants them audience 
in the heart and entertains them the cir- 
culation of the blood is increased and the 
blood driven to the parts corresponding 
to the thought. The increased circula- 
tion requires a more rapid breath in order 
that the blood might be purified by the 
oxygen breathed into the lungs. It re- 
quires about thirty seconds for the blood 
to pass from the heart through the arter- 
ies to the extremities of the body and 
back to the heart through the veins, mak- 
ing one complete cycle. The heart must 
pulsate faster and the breath be shorter 
when thoughts of sex are entertained and 
the sex organs stimulated by the blood 
from the heart. 

Many organic diseases and nervous com- 
plaints are caused by the useless expendi- 
ture of the life force through thoughts of 
sex; or, if there be no expenditure, by 
the rebound on the whole nervous organ- 
isis_of the life force returning from the 
parts ifi-cuestion and by the return into 
circulation of the blood from the sex 
organs. The generative force is liquefied 
and killed by the rebound. The dead cells 
pass into the blood which distributes 
them through the body. They contamin- 
ate the blood and disease the organs of 
the body. The movement of the breath 
is an indicator of the state of the mind 
and a register of the emotions of the 
heart. 


** How much does the moon have to do 
with man and other life on the earth?”’ 

The moon has a magnetic attraction for 
the earth and all the fluids of the earth. 
The intensity of the attraction depends 
on the phase of the moon, its position 
towards the earth, and the season of the 
year. Its attraction is strongest at the 
equator and weakest at the poles. The 
influence of the moon controls the rise 
and fall of the sap in all plants and de- 
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termines the strength and efficiency of 
the medicinal properties in most plants. 

The moon affects the astral body, the 
desires in animals and man, and the mind 
in men. The moon has a good and an 
evil side in its relation to man. Gener- 
ally speaking the evil side is indicated 
by the phases of the moon in its waning 
period; the good side is connected with 
the moon from the time of the new to 
the full moon. This general application 
is modified by individual cases; for it de- 
pends on the particular relationship of 
man in his psychic and physical make-up 
as to the degree to which the moon may 
influence him. All influences, however, 
may be counteracted by will, reason, and 
thought. 

** Does the sun or the moon regulate or 
govern the catamenial period? If not, 
what does ?”’ 

The sun does not regulate the period; 
it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the period of menstruation is coincident 
with certain phases of the moon. Each 
woman is differently related to the moon 
in her physical and psychical make-up; as 
the lunar influence causes oviation it fol- 
lows that the same phase of the moon 
does not bring about the period in all 
women. 

The moon causes the generative germ 
to mature and to leave the ovary. The 
moon has a similar influence on the male. 
The moon influences conception and 
makes it impossible during certain times, 
and determines the gestative period and 
the moment of birth. The moon is the chief 
factor in regulating these periods, and 
the moon is also a most important factor 
in foetal development, because the astral 
body of the mother and of the foetus is 
each directly connected with the moon. 
The sun also has an influence on the func- 
tions of generation; its influence is dif- 
ferent from that of the moon, in that 
whereas the moon gives a magnetic qual- 
ity and influence to the astral body and 
the fluids, the sun has to do with the 
electrical or life qualities of the body, 
and the character, nature and tempera- 
ment of the body. The sun and moon 
influence man as well as woman. The 
solar influence is stronger in man, the 


lunar in woman. 
A FRIEND. 














